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IMPROMPTU FURNITURE. - 


VERY simple method of preparing a very 
tasteful little table or work-stand we find 
described in an old English paper, which will no 
doubt interest numerous readers of the Bazar. 
The plan is to take a square or round board, 
intended for the top, and cover it with buff 
chintz, very tightly drawn, and fastened down 


Fig. 1.—Gros Gran anp SILK 
Gauze Dress. : 
For description see Supplement. 





‘Fig. 2:—Totte anp Fartie Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIII, Figs. 42%, 42-44", 44>, 


with tacks on the under side. Then take dark 
paper of some color that will contrast well—ma- 
roon velvet or deep blue—and cut out leaves of 
various sizes, flowers, or any geometrical design, 
and paste them on very smoothly as a border, 
finishing off the edge with a fringe of the same 
color as the figures. This will commend itself 
to many on account of its cheapness; and who- 
ever has in the house the bottom of a butter firkin 





Fig. 3.—Poutt pre Sore anv 
TARLATAN Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


will have a table-top already provided, and may 
thus complete a really useful little stand for an 
upper chamber. For a parlor the plan may be 
still further improved, and at the same time will 
afford something more appropriate, and corre- 
sponding better with the other furniture. 

Take a circular or square board of light-col- 
ored wood—oak, poplar, maple, or, if nothing 
better can be had, of white pine, well seasoned. 
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No. XIV., Figs. 


Fics, 1-5,—LADIES’ BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. 


Fig. 4.—Gros Gratin anp SitK Gauze Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
igs. 45-52, 


If convenient, let it be grooved or moulded neat- 
ly around the edge, and varnish it with a coat 
of any kind of white filling varnish, rubbing it 
smooth, when dry, with fine sand-paper. Now 
cut out of black-walnut veneers, such as are made 
very thin for covering walls, leaves or figures to 
form a wreath, or centre pieces and corners, ac- 
cording to taste. One of the prettiest and sim- 
plest wreaths may be composed of ivy leaves of 








Fig. 5.—Sirx Gauze Dress, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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into wreaths or sprays. Then fasten them 
ue, pressing them entirely 


on 
flat and close, and when dry varnish the whole 
Poti aicmietin and eereenaten 6 a 
simplest plan for 
ieee omits inten of inlaid work, and 
be applied to a great variety of other articles. 





SNOW-BOUND. 


How did it happen? Well, you 
called for Mary or me; 


While I, half prompted not to go, 

Yet feeling, somehow, forced, you know, 
Ran to get ready, blithely humming, 
Never dreaming of what was coming. 


A dear little sleigh and robes—so. nice! 
And the air was cold as ice, 
I didn’t care one bit, not L 
And that horse of Charley’s seemed to fly; 
While the sleigh-bells’ ching-a-ling, clear and sweet, 
Kept tune to my heart’s bewildered beat, 
With a ching-a-ling-ching, 
And Charley singing, 
“What would you do, love?” 


And sweet and warm—for a winter night— 
That—that—in fact, though only sleighing, 
I hardly knew what Charley was saying. 


Snow-bound? Ah, that is only his joke; 
There wasn’t a storm, and nothing broke, 
And we weren’t half dead with cold and fear, 
Nor buried in drift, as he’d have it appear. 
It’s only his way of letting you know 
Of what befell o’er the crispy snow, 

While ching-a-ling-ching 

We slid along, 

And Charley forgot 

To end his song, 
And I—well, I was quiet too, 
For where was the use, when Charley knew ? 
All in a breath the past grew clear, 
And life shone forth, so dear, so dear! 


“ Drifts,” indeed! and “ Pity we went!” 
You might have guessed what his “ snow-bound” 
meant, 
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WH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, descrip- 
tions, and illustrations of Ladies Ball, Evening, 
and Reception Toilettes ; Walking Suits ; Dresses 
Sor Children under Four Years old; Fichus, 
Bretelles, Fans, Hair Ornaments, Cigar-Holders, 
Key-Bags, Easy-Chairs, Tidies, etc., etc.; with 
choice literary and artistie attractions. 





THE LIBRARY. 


[ s is a cheering proof of the general recog- 
nition of the importance of books that 
no modern house of the least pretensions is 
without an apartment appropriated express- 
ly for keeping and professedly using them. 
The library, so called, is not always, it is 
true, as may be pretended, a place for read- 
ing and study. 

The suddenly made rich and uncultivated 
man in building his new house resolves that 
it shall have the completeness of a grand 
mansion, and gives his orders to the archi- 
tect not to satisfy such tastes as he may 
possess, but to absorb the large sum of mon- 
ey he is willing to spend for the display of 
his newly gotten wealth. He will have, 
he declares, all that dollars can pay for, 
and, of course, his new house “must not be 
without a butler’s pantry and a library,” 
which, though in reality they have no more 
connection than the Paradise Lost of MIL- 
TON and a sirloin of beef, he associates to- 
gether as the essential appurtenances of a 
dignified residence. The library, however, 
though its richly carved book-cases may be 
as indiscriminately filled as the dusty shelves 
of a street bookstand, is not without its 
good effeet. Books seem to exercise a refin- 
ing influence by their mere presence, though 
they may never be read. We may grant 
that the master of the house seeks his li- 
brary only as the quietest place wherein to 
doze over his newspaper or sleep off the ef- 
fects of his heavy dinner, and that his splen- 
didly bound volumes are in reality no near- 
er to him than the gilded cornices of his 
ceiling, yet the apartment and its contents 
are a desirable possession. The children 
are brought up with the consciousness at 
least that there are such things as books, 
and a place nominally provided for the study 
of them, and it is presumed that, with a 
better opportunity of education, they will 
have a livelier sense of the proper use of both 
than their unappreciative and somnolent 


sire. 
All houses of sufficient extent to admit of 








it should have a room set apart for a library. 
This ought not to be that stately apartment, 
perpetually smelling of morocco, varnish, 
and new carpet, of many fashionable man- 
sions, which, with its richly carved rose- 

wood, plate-glass, and book backs of gilt, is 

kept to exhibit to company as one of the 

series of show-rooms in which the proprie- 

tor of the house delights to display his mon- 

ey’s worth. 

According to our notion, the library should 
be essentially a room for use. This, indeed, 
should be of an especial kind. As study and 
Yeading are the purposes of the library, it 
should be reserved for these, and none of the 
other occupations and diversions of the fam- 
ily ought to be allowed to interfere with 
them. Nothing is more favorable to the ac- 
quisition of the habit of using books than 
having them of easy access, and collected 
together in a place convenient for their pe- 
rusal. In ordinary families the library, as 
we call it, or study, as it may be termed, 
might be used, under proper regulations, as 
a place for the youthful members of the fam- 
ily to prepare the lessons set for them at 
school and college, and should have all the 
conveniences they may require. 

The literary, scientific, or professional 
man will, of course, have his library to suit 
his particular purpose. His books and the 
apartment which contains them are like the 
tools and workshop of a mechanic, and are 
to be adapted more or less to his special 
vocation. Our general remarks are there- 
fore, of course, less applicable to his require- 
ments than to those of others. The library 
we have in view is essentially a family one. 
The room appropriated to the purpose should 
be spacious, properly ventilated, and partic- 
ularly well lighted. As it is chiefly intend- 
ed for books, it would be well to select an 
apartment with broad, unbroken walls, that 
there may be sufficient space for the cases to 
contain them. If practicable, the library 
should have a window, or windows, at both 
ends, and but one door. Open shelves are 
better than closed cases. In all real libra- 
ries the books are exposed without glass or 
other cover, so that they may be convenient- 
ly got at without any preliminary fumbling 
with a key at a lock, than which there is 
nothing more trying to a man in the heat 
and impatience of research. There can be 
little risk in thus exposing books, or the 
bookseller and the librarian would not ha- 
bitually do so with their valuable stocks and 
collections. The freest circulation of air is 
essential, in fact, to the preservation of 
books from the effects of moisture and dam- 
age from worms. The cases, accordingly, 
had better be,open, and always kept a short 
distance away from the wall. All the pro- 
tection ordinary books require may be se- 
cured by means of strips of cloth tacked to 
the edge of each shelf. This will prevent 
the accumulation of dust. Judicious use is, 
after all, the best preservative, but if the 
contents of the library are only kept for 
show, it will be necessary to treat them with 
all the nursing care required by any other 
fine furniture. 

Books themselves are always the most in- 
teresting and becoming objects for the eye 
to rest upon, especially in a library. All 
concealment, therefore, of them, by means of 
drapery or any other contrivance of the up- 
holsterer, is inappropriate and contrary to 
every dictate of good taste. When we be- 
hold any thing of the kind we have imme- 
diate suspicion of asham. We recall to mind 
how once we eagerly opened the plate-glass 
doors of a book-case draped with beautiful 
pink satin, radiating in glistening pleats 
from a central sun of gilt, in expectation of 
finding some choice literature worthy of 
being thus magnificently embalmed. The 
doors yielded quickly to our impatient 
haste, when, lo and behold, we don’t know 
how many white pots of jam, all in a row, 
stared us in the face! These were undoubt- 
edly creditable illustrations of the house- 
wifery of the dame of the mansion, and de- 
lectable specimens of their kind, but they 
were not the sweets which we were in search 
of. 

The book-cases, which are the chief fur- 
niture of a library, are much more convenient 
for use when they are made only so high 
that the uppermost shelf may be within easy 
reach of the outstretched arm. When thus 
constructed low, they moreover offer good 
foundations for statuettes and busts, and 
have a more tasteful effect. 

A table with a solid hold upon the floor, 
@ broad cloth-covered surface, and numerous 
easy-sliding drawers, a few well-cushioned 
chairs, and a thick carpet or rugs, are the 
chief requirements of the library, in addition 
to the books and the cases which contain 
them. Most students, however well-warmed 
may be the apartment in which they work, 
are liable to suffer from coldness of feet. 
Instead of attempting to remedy this by 
raising to an excessive degree the general 
temperature of the room, it is better to make 
special provision for the warmth of the feet 
by having a fur skin of some kind or other 





_try—a poor relation. 





for them to rest upon. In case of protract- 
ed study or writing, it is well to vary fre- 
quently the posture of the body, and there- 
fore we would recommend, in addition to the 
library table, a standing desk, or pult, as it is 
called by those most persistent of students, 
the Germans, who universally use it. 

It is 2 common mistake, we think, to em- 
ploy concentrated instead of diffused light 
for night-work,. Where necessity compels 
the economy of a single lamp, it is no doubt 
better to have a shade to confine its limited 
brightness to the point where it is especially 
required by the eye. Where, however, no 
such motive prevents a free supply of arti- 
ficial light, the more complete and diffused 
it is, the better it will be, both for clearness 
of vision and the health of its organ. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Rectangularity. 
‘YY DEAR THADDEUS,— Among the 
earlier social sketches of Leech—and 
they will all become more interesting and 
valuable as time passes—there is one which 
shows “Where you should not dine on 
Christmas-day.” It reveals a chill British 
interior. There is a drawing-room in which 
the chandelier is still in the bag and the 
chairs are covered. The family is assembled 
in full dinner dress. The British father in 
white waistcoat and cravat stands, with his 
back to the fire, his hands in his pockets, 
and his big, mean, mutton-chop-whiskered 
face lifted superciliously toward a youth 
who has unfortunately called, upon the 
chance of an invitation to dinner. Three 
wretched British young ladies with curls 
and low-necked dresses sit in a row upon 
a family sofa. Behind them the British 
brother lifts his chin and draws on his 
white gloves, and separated from the sis- 
ters by a table sits a meek young woman 
in black, evidently a cousin from the coun- 
The chilly British 
matron sits upon the other side of the rogm 
with the aunt and uncle; and the whole 
family freezes the hapless youth as he en- 
ters, feeling, too late, that this is the very 
place where you should not dine on Christ- 
mas-day. Of course he escapes as soon as. 
he can, and is off to some happy, hilarious 
home where there is less white cravat, and 
where he is not impaled at every turn upon 
the sharpest angles. 

We call it the British home, but the angu- 
larity is not confined to Britannia. With a 
very small effort of the imagination I enter 
similar drawing-rooms, where the chairs and 
tables and sofas and book-cases are on their 
chilliest good behavior, where the rugs lie 
with mathematical precision, and the place 
of every trifle upon the mantel or upon the 
table has evidently been determined by ex- 
act calculation. There are houses of such 
angular perfection that you would be afraid 
to stand if you were not more afraid to sit. 
What would happen in either case is incon- 
ceivable. Every thing is very splendid and 
costly, but somehow it is all carved in ice. 
A blazing wood fire in the gorgeous parlors 
seems an impropriety, and the crackling and 
sputtering of coal should bring a blush to 
the well-regulated cheek. The very books 
upon the shelves turn upon the humble spec- 
tator disdainful backs bristling with gilt. 
Somehow one of these superb interiors, over 
which morbid Propriety, the god of right- 
angled triangles, presides, is like a magnifi- 
cent mausoleum of lapis lazuli, a vast refrig- 
erator, a glittering grotto hewn out of a 
glacier. 

And what, tell me—what are children to 
do in such a house? Poor things! they 
can not resist the baleful influence. They 
become rectangular too. They are always 
upon dress parade. The cool admonitions 
shower them like snow-flakes. “ Adolphus, 
my dear, I am surprised!” “ Melissa, my 
love, you forget yourself!” Warmth, eager- 
ness, spontaneity, impulse, are the mortal 
sins. They aré put under the ban. Now 
it is the business of children to romp, to 
roar, to racket, and turn the home into a 
Pandemonium. Have you grizzly bears in 
the dining-room? Is that a squadron of cav- 
alry coming down stairs? These are the be- 
coming questions in a house full of children. 
But in the house of angles silence reigns 
and enthusiasm is regulated. You wouldn’t 
dine there on Christmas-day. No. And 
when would you dine there, if you could 
help yourself ? 

I am far from always holding the mistress 
of the household responsible for the rectan- 
gularity. It is often a horrid enchantment 
which seizes her and sways her helplessly. 
I am very sure, for instance, that little Mrs. 
Prism wishes that her house were not so 
“ faultily faultless.” But what can she do? 
She is unhappy if a single ‘hair of her head 
is not in its proper place. If she saw “a 
speck of dust” upon one of the mantels or 
upon a drawing-room table, I tremble for 
the consequences. If any piece of furniture 
were “worn,” or there were confusion any 








where—if any body’s shawl or coat or India 
rubbers were in the wrong place, or there 
were @ book left upon the sideboard, or a 
stray piece of work upon a chair or a sofa— 
little Mrs. Prism’s self-reproaches and wrath 
would be so bitter that life itself would be 
a mere burden. Now what is she todo? Is 
she to descend to breakfast with her head 
disheveled? Or shall she deliberately de- 
range the good order of her drawing-room ? 
Is she to encourage the deposition of dust 
upon the table? You might as well ex- 
pect her to wear her shoe down at the heel, 
or to carry a ragged pocket-handkerchief. 
She can not help herself. Do you not see 
people who never appear to be well dressed, 
although they may wear the finest of clothes, 
made by the most skillful of tailors and 
dress-makers? We can be what we please, 
can we? Then, Master Riquet, please to 
stand straight as Apollo. Oh, you didn’t 
mean that? Then, Madame Gruffenuff, will 
you kindly fit this glass slipper to your 
foot? You can not doit. No: and neither 
can little Mrs. Prism be other than so prim 
and proper and angular that you might hang 
game for a month by her domestic hearth 
and it would not thaw. 

Is this rectangularity any more. agreeable 
when it is the rule of daily life? I meet 
Todger in the street, and I say, pulling out 


| my watch, “Todger, ’tis half past twelve; 


let us go and have an oyster.” The poor 
man looks at me and says, “ Very sorry, but 
I never lunch until half past one.” We have 
not met for a year. We were friends once. 
To this sympathetic breast he confided that 
hopeless passion for Desdemona, who mar- 
ried as you know—and now he is very sorry, 
but the laws of the Medes and Persians for- 
bid his lunching an hour earlier. Friend- 
ship, good-fellowship, the nameless pleasures 
of acheerful—oyster (no, my dear Thaddeus, 
you thought that I was going to say glass, 
and so expose myself to teetotal excom- 
munication)—all these are nothing in com- 
parison with his “regular system.” The 
fellow to whom I put out a cordial hand has 
pierced my heart with the iey point of an 
angle. I call upon Mrs. Muff. She is con- 
stantly gauging the temperature, and in the 
midst of conversation she exclaims that it 
must be very warm, and sweeps across the 
room to consult the mercury. “Bless my 
soul!” says Mrs. Muff, “seventy degrees! I 
never allow the mercury to rise above sixty- 
seven, or, at the very most, sixty-seven and 
a half.” I, however, am not uncomfortable. 
In fact, I can stand a heat of seventy-two 
degrees, and in a room without an open fire 
I am never comfortably warm, although I 
may suffocate. Mrs. Muff opens the door or 
the window, “for nothing,” she says, ‘is so 
bad as a hot room, and we Americans always 
sit in such ovens.” “Yes, madame; last 
year the mercury in the house in which I 
was staying marked ninety-eight degrees.” 
“Heavens! Mr. Bachelor, and you live to tell 
the tale? ‘“’Twas in August, ma’am!” 
“La! Mr. Bachelor, you will have your 
jest.” Yes—but why not ask me whether I 
was suffering with the heat? Nothing so 
selfish as the rectangular rule of life. 

Even in traveling in the cars we can not 
escape it. I am sitting comfortably by a 
window. The air is not agreeable, but it is 
not very bad; and I see with apprehension 
a severe-looking lady entering at the door. 
There is a certain high resolution upon her 
firm features, and I perceive at once that 
she has stepped upon the platform with a 
fixed theory of the situation. The car is 
full; it is hot; the air is poisonous—these 
are her data. As she enters she looks rapidly 
at the windows, which are closed, yet the 
ventilators are open. To my dismay, she 
makes for the seat before me, saying, as she 
pushes along, “Horrible! What air! The 
black hole of Calcutta was nothing to it! 
Whew! whew!” I have already a cold, and 
I know what is coming. Up goes the win- 
dow, and an icy blast dashes at me. In- 
stantly every body in the car is uncomfort- 
able. “Frightful air! frightful, frightful!” 
says my severe neighbor, in a tone which 
defies the whole ‘company. “We shall all 
be asphyxiated.” Very well, madame, sup- 
pose we are. We must all die some time, 
and why not of asphyxia as well as pneu- 
monia? Her confounded right-angled rule 
stabs us all right and left. Because fresh air 
is good, shall we be forced to take draughts 
of ice? My dear lady, why not have your 
rules of courtesy as rigid as those of venti- 
lation ? 

The famous Mrs. Comus was truly arectan- 
gular person. There are twelve months in 
the year, said that lady, and three in each 
season. Our clothing should be adjusted to 
each. Therefore Mrs.Comus closed her win- 
ter wardrobe on the 1st of May, and opened 
that for summer. On the 2d of May the 
mercury might be any where toward the 
bulb, but it was after the day appointed for 
putting on thinner garments, and if the 
weather did not choose to correspond to the 
rule it was certainly not the fault of Mrs. 
Comus. She was only responsible for her 
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rules, and for their rigorous enforcement. 
And even my cousin Blandina, when she was 
younger, hedged herself about with the 
thorniest angles, and tried to lay out her 
whole life with a kind of stiff Versailles for- 
mality. In those ancient days of our youth I 
used to run into her house and whip out an 
apple or a sugar-plum for the young people. 
“My dear cousin,” she said to me, as she 
confiscated the contraband, “my children 
never eat between meals, and under no cir- 
cumstances could I permit their stomachs to 
receive candy. Thank you very much, but 
"tis impossible.” Or I went in, smiling, with 
a ticket to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and proposed to 
take a pair of younglings to the play. “No, 
thank you! they never go to the play; and, 
besides, it would take Selina from her prac- 
ticing, and keep them both up long after bed- 
time. They always go to bed at eight.” In 
vain I pleaded Christmas, holidays, a little 
spree, a wise departure from the code... The 
rectangularity was invincible. The only 
thing considered was going to bed at eight 
o’clock. 

Selina has her own children now, and 
when the fatal hour strikes in the very midst 
of a game, although the rule is eight o’clock, 
there is another rule that overbears it; and 
that other rule is that rules should now and 
then be broken. Bacon says that modera- 
tion should be the law, but an occasional 
excess is good. I suppose he means sherry 
as the roadster, so to speak, and now and 
then a foaming beaker of Champagne as the 
racer! I hope that you understand me, 
Thaddeus, for if I were to put this letter 
into a sermon, I should select for my text, 
“Tt is the letter that killeth,” and exhort 
my congregation to eschew rectangularity. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHORT SKIRTS. 

EADERS of fashion are again taking a de- 

cided stand in favor of short skirts for street 
suits. Whether the fresh protest against the 
slovenliness of long skirts is merely a return of 
good sense, or is caused by the fact that the newest 
Parisian costumes are short enough to escape the 
ground, we can not tell; but the effect is good, 
and we are glad to chronicle it. A leading mo- 
diste says her most fashionable customers are or- 
dering their costumes made shorter; or else, if 
the skirts are made long enough to train slight- 
ly, when used in the house or carriage, they are 
invariably provided with numerous loops and 
buttons to shorten them when worn in the street. 
Ladies have found it difficult to shorten their 
skirts gracefully, to prevent them from looking 
bunchy, or from ‘‘dipping” between the loops ; 
but it is quite possible to do this, provided enough 
loops and buttons are supplied. The best plan 
is to put the loops on the outside of the skirt a 
short distance below the belt. Instead of braid 
or cord loops, use tiny squares of silk (doubled or 
lined with muslin), in each of which a button- 
hole is made. Find the extra length of the skirt 
beyond walking length, and place the button-hole 
squares exactly that length below the belt at in- 
tervals of six inches, beginning in the middle of 
the first side gore, and continuing all around the 
back and sides of the skirt. ‘The buttons to 
which these are to be fastened are small moulds 
covered with silk, and should be placed just be- 
low the belt. If these directions are followed, 
and the skirt is looped before being put on, it 
will be found to be a graceful, trim short skirt. 


SKATING SUITS, 


The skating season has returned, and with it 
appear some jaunty new skating costumes. Utili- 
ty and warmth, rather than elegance of material, 
are desirable in these pretty outfits, hence the 
popularity of the thick twilled flannel dresses 
and the sailor ‘‘ toggery” that young girls and 
children have adopted for the rink. dark 
navy blue flannel dress with ample sailor blouse, 
a straight clinging skirt trimmed with bands of 
lighter blue cashmere, and a scarf of the cash- 
mere knotted loosely around the hips, is an ef- 
fective dress for a young skater, and serviceable 
also, as it will not be injured by contact with 
the ice. If worn over thick under-clothing, an 
extra wrap will not be needed during the heating 
exercise. Similar dresses are made of black 
woolen stuffs, brightened by scarlet merino 
bands, and of gray twilled flannel with blue 
borders, pockets, collar, cuffs, and sash. Young 
girls wear these dresses quite short, giving oc- 
casional glimpses of the blue or scarlet stocking 
worn to match the dress. The Scotch plaid 
costumes once so popular with skaters are now 
confined to very young children. Young ladies 
appear at the rink in the short woolen suits worn 
in the street. The roughly twilled camel’s-hair 
polonaises, with fur border and velvet skirt, 
make handsome wintry costumes suitable for 
this pu Fine English blue water-proof, 
and the dark blue ladies’ cloth suits, with trim- 
mings of wide braid and huge buttons, are worn 
with belts of Russia leather, fastened by wide 
buckles of filigree that look like breast-plates, and 
from which dangle fanciful bags and chatelaine 
trinkets, The cap is a seal-skin turban, or else 
a saucy Tyrolienne of felt, with a gay wing stuck 
in the band, and the top of the high crown 
dented, or else caught down on the side by a 
tassel. The hair is combed straight up from the 
forehead and nape of the neck and arranged 


in a tiny knot on top of the head, and this knot 
's concealed by the turban; a fringe of the hair 





droops over the forehead, and the sides are 
‘+ fluffy” rather than smooth. School-girls wear 
two long plaits of hair braided only half their 
length, tied with gay ribbon, and the ends left 
flowing. ‘The rich velvet and showy velveteen 
suits worn when skating first came into fashion 
are now seldom seen. 


FUR ROBES. 


The sleighing carnival of midwinter has 
brought into use the loveliest fur robes. There 
are fashions in carriage robes as in other things, 
and the caprice this season is for dark robes 
made of the skins of the brown beaver, the 
wolverine, and the black or brown bear, instead 
of the white-fox robes that ladies once preferred 
for their carriages and sleighs. Most fashiona- 
ble of all for a lady’s use are the brown-beaver 
robes, smooth, reddish-brown, and glossy, resem- 
bling dark seal-skin. These are lined with 
bright blue or scarlet cloth that is pinked on the 
edges and extends beyond the fur to form a 
border: they cost from $100 to $150. Next in” 
chaice is the shaded yellowish-brown ‘‘ wolver- 
ine” robe, which costs from $75 to $120. The 
favorite black-bear robes cost from $100 to 
$175. The long fleece of the brown bear is the 
color of mink fur, but less soft, and is used for 
gentlemen’s cabs and sleigh robes: price $75. 
Lynx robes of soft light grayish fur are less ex- 
pensive, costing about $45. The black genet 
robes cost from $40 to $50. Among the white 
robes that are still used, especially for sleighs, the 
handsomest is the long soft fleece of the white 
fox, resting like a snow-drift on its gay-colored 
lining: $75 to $100 is the range of prices. The 
white-bear robes cost from $100 to $175. A 
very dainty and inexpensive robe for a lady’s 
coupé is of white Astrakhan, the skin of the Ice- 
land lamb: price from $30 to $50. A novelty 
for ladies is a robe of the fleece of the white 
merino sheep, ‘‘ tipped,” as the furriers term it: 
this costs $75. Children’s carriage robes are 
of the white chamois-skin, imported from Switz- 
erland: price $15 with blue cloth lining. 

For sleighs, the skins of the red fox and the 
gray are made into warm robes. The first is 
yellowish-red with white lines, and the second 
is a yellow fleece with gray stripes: price $65. 
The skins of the beautiful spotted leopard are 
also made into sleigh robes: price $45. One 
mammoth affair has the head of the animal 
mounted in the most natural manner, and at- 
— to the skin, to hang over the back of the 
sleigh. 

For the coachman, who most of all is exposed 
to the cold, are wolf and tiger skins, also the 
wild-cat, ’coon, and buffalo skins, warmly wad- 
ded and lined, for lap robes. Those of the Jap- 
anese wolf are inexpensive, costing from $25 to 
$35. Coachmen’s capes of black genet fur, 
reaching below the elbow, are worn with the long 
livery overcoat by drivers of stylish equipages. 

FOOT-MUFFS, RUGS, ETC. 

Among other seasonable things found at the 
furriers’ are comfortable foot-muffs for carriage 
use. These are made of tiger or leopard skins, 
warmly lined with softer fleeces, and cost from 
$6 to $10. 

Small rugs, soft and warm, for invalids, or to 
be placed by the bedside and receive bare feet 
on wintry mornings, have the entire skin of the 
white fox, its head and cunning eyes, its legs 
and shaggy tail, spread at length on cloth of brill- 
iant hue, prettily wrought and pinked around the 
edges: price $20. Other rugs and small lap 
robes are fancifully made of circular strips of seal 
and otter skins of different shades. 


SEAL-SKIN HOODS, HATS, ETC. 


Fur hoods are comfortable for sleighing and 
traveling bonnets, but hitherto they have been 
so clumsy and unbecoming that they have not 
found favor. The last importations, however, 
are so pretty that ladies are using them with 
evening cloaks as sorties du bal. These are fan- 
chons of seal-skin, with a Marie Stuart point on 
the forehead, lappets over the ears, and ribbon 
strings to tie under the chin. ‘The lining is of 
soft silk, that will not disarrange the hair, and is 
warmly wadded. Plain seal-skin hoods are $12; 
with beaver, borders they are $14 or $16. 

The newest seal-skin hats are of French im- 
portation, and are made in the shape of the 
fashionable sailor bonnet, with turned up brim 
and broad crown. By way of ornament two 
long tabs or fur tails are pendent behind, and 
the head, breast, and tail plumage of a bird is 
stuck on the left side: price $20. 

Seal-skin mittens for ladies to draw on over 
kid gloves cost from $2 50 to $5. Boys’ gloves 
of seal-skin are now finished with kid on the in- 
side of the hand, like those worn by gentlemen, 
and are warmly lined with lamb-skin: price 
from $3 to $5. 

EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, ETC. 

The furnishing houses also make a display of 
the warmth-giving articles so desirable at this 
season. Among these are eider ‘‘comfortables,” 
or quilts filled with down, so warm and soft, yet 
of scarcely perceptible weight, making them an 
especial boon to invalids. Covered with French 
calico, in gayest ‘Turkey red shades, and quilted 
in lines at wide intervals, instead of in the small 
figures that make a quilt hard and unpliable, 
they cost $28; with gay silk covering, also very 
slightly quilted, they cost from $50 to $55, ac- 
cording to their size. 

California blankets, with thick, fine fleece, 
snowy white and as soft as down, are considered 
by housewives as the perfection of warmth and 
comfort for bed-covering. They come in various 
qualities, costing from $10 50 to $35 a pair; 
those popularly sold are of medium price, cost- 
ing about $14. All-wool blankets of ordinary 
thickness cost from $6 to $20 a pair. The 
twilled cotton-wool blankets, with just enough 
cotton to prevent shrinkage, are commended by 





thrifty housewives for the nursery and for other 
beds that are in constant use: price from $3 to 
$10 a pair. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress goods, to Miss Switzer; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLr, & Co; and A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and for furs to C. G. 
GUNTHER’s Sons. 





PERSONAL. 


Our Washington belles are capturing the clev- 
erest of the foreign diplomats. The latest victory 
is that of Miss CAMPBELL, who is to be led to the 
hymeneal, etc., by Mr. WILLIAM OswaLD CHARL- 
Ton, of the British Legation. Mr. C. is of an 
old Northumbrian fami y who have always been 
Catholics, and the understanding when he came 
hither to take pe oe himself a portion of the 
responsibilities of the British lion was that he 
should marry neither an American nor a Cath- 
olic. The lady is both, is quite young, and is 
— as one of the most beautiful girls in 

ashington; and, what is better, CHARLTON 
a has been in Washington, seen the future 

aughter-in-law, and is delighted with the pro- 
gramme. How nice! 

—Again the rumor is revived that the ex- 
imperial family of France will come over to us 
early next season, and travel through the length 
and breadth of the land. 

—Mr. JouN M. Francis, editor of the Troy 
Times, and at present minister to Greece, where 
he has become the especial guide, philosopher, 
and friend of the king, has utterly extinguished 
the story about the Maid of Athens, and that the 
said maid is now an old woman and in want. 
When the bit of poetry which created her was 
written, BYRON was boarding with a Mrs. Macrt, 
and left these now famous lines behind with 
other scraps when he left the house. They were 
entirely imaginary so far as the heroine is con- 
cerned, and were only preserved by the family 
as a memento of their afterward distinguished 
boarder. Subsequently the daughter of Mrs. 
Macri—at the time the verses were written a 
girl of ten years—became associated with the 
verses as “‘Zoe,”? but without reason therefor 
other than the imagination of those curious in 
Byronic legend. 

—Medical men of all nationalities are to be 
called on to contribute funds for the erection 
of a monument at Berlin to the great oculist of 
Europe, Von GRAEFFE. 

—GaMBETTA acknowledged recently to a mer- 
chant of Lyons that he was a Jew, but had not 
been in a synagogue since he was eight years 
old. It is high time for him to look up his little 
Pentateuch and go among rabbis. 

—ROoBERT BROWNING is at work on a new 
poem, and has forsworn dinner-parties in order 
that he may give genius a chance. It is rather 
tough for him, for good Ropert BRownineG 
doth much love the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul—the modest oyster, the cheerful 
duck, the animating Champagne, and things cog- 
nate. 

—One of those girls who greeted the Parent 
of the Country on the occasion of his entry into 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, has just died in 
that town. She was ninety-seven. 

—In the recently published memoirs of Baron 
STrockMaR we find the following story of the 
Princess Imperial of Germany, then Princess 
Royal of England, and a child: ‘‘ PRatorivs, 
one of the German secretaries of Prince ALBERT, 
was not a good-looking man. The queen was 
once reading the Bible with her little daugh- 
ter, the princess. They came to the passage, 
‘God created man in his own image; in the im- 
age of God created he him.’ Upon which the 
child, gies with an early sense of beauty, ex- 
claimed, ‘But, mamma, surely not Dr. PRato- 
RIus!’” 

—The event of the season is the great Charit 
Ball in aid of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
which will be — at the Academy of Music, in 
this city, on the evening of Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 5. Its list of managers embraces the names 
of nearly all of our wealthiest and best citizens ; 
and although the previous entertainments in be- 
half of this noble institution have been elegant 
and enjoyable, this year’s ball will eclipse all 
former efforts. We understand that the ar- 
rangements are of the most elaborate charac- 
ter, and the ladies and gentlemen who have 
them in charge are deserving of the most lib- 
eral encouragement. The institution is eminent- 
ly worthy, and this event one of interest to all. 

—M. CaMonpDo, a Hebrew, said to be worth an 
indefinite number of millions, is the most opu- 
lent private banker of the East, and the Rotus- 
CHILD of Constantinople. Some years since he 
purchased of the Italian government the title of 
count, which gives him a certain personal posi- 
tion and character as a banker. 

—Mr. KopaMa, the Japanese gentleman who 
was baptized in Washington last year by the 
Rev. Dr. NEWMAN, and commenced to study law, 
has abandoned the legal notion, and is now pre- 
paring for the Methodist ministry. It is his in- 
tention to establish and preach in a Methodist 
church in Japan. 

—Mrs. Marky CLEMMER AMES, one of the 
“brightest and best’’ of the Washington corre- 
spondents, has resumed epistolary work for the 
Rapeubes and the Brooklyn Union. Her biog- 
raphy of ALICE and PuH@se Cary is having a 
large sale. She was an intimate friend of the 
sisters, and was for some time an inmate of their 


— 
—The Rev. Freperick How ert, an English 
astronomer, announces his discovery of sundry 
more little spots on the sun, which have easily 
escaped the notice of other observers, as they 
only cover a thousand million square miles. 
—The Rev. Husset. Loomis, father of Pro- 
fessor Loomis, of Yale, died on the 16th ult., in 
Upper Alton, Illinois, at the age of ninety-seven. 
He was one of the oldest men and oldest settlers 
of Illinois. 
—Governor HaRTRANFT, of Pennsylvania, pro- 
ane to introduce a polite civil service reform, 
y introducing female clerical labor in the vari- 
ous departments of the State government. 
—Mr. Forrest’s biography, which has been 
in —— for three years — will be quite 
unique and exceptionally good in the way of il- 
lustration. During this period the biographer, 
Mr. Wituiam L. ALGER, aided by Mr. James 
Oakes, has been at work collecting facts and 
material for the work. In consequence of Mr. 
Forrest’s death the publication will be delayed 





for the purpose of introducing many facts and 


incidents touching his private and inner life 
that could not have been published with pro- 
priety during his life. There will doubtless be 
puitaned a number of biographies of Forrest, 

ut none so authentic or complete as the one 
authorized by the tragedian himself previous to 
his death. As soon as it is possible to complete 
it this work will be published, under the person- 
al supervision of the historian, and with the 
sanction of JamMEs OAKEs, of Boston, JAMES 
Lawson, of New York, and Daniet Dovucu- 
ERTY, Of Philadelphia, the executors of Mr. For- 
REST’S will, and trustees of his estate. 

—Miss Ciara Remineton, of St. Louis, has 
this consolation: she is to have the fee-simple 
of an estate in Cuba worth $500,000, which was 
recently left to her by a Spanish officer, Colonel 
Muncos, to whom for some time she had been 
-“ 

—WIENIAWSEI is a wag. The RUBINSTEIN 
troupe having had thin audiences at the Hub, 
he remarked, ‘Our only trouble is lest, if we 
stay in Boston much longer, we may become 
unaccustomed to appearing in public.’ 

—HeEnry Mereas, the railroad king of Peru, re- 
panna wey President BaLta’s wife with 
$150, on her birthday, and at the same time 
sent her daughter $50,000—mere little trifles 
with the noble Me1gs—something that he does 
bape or two. 

—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, who is a per- 
sonal and professional favorite of Queen Vic- 
TORIA, starts next year on a tour, commencing 
in Australia, thence to California, then to New 
York, and so home to old England. 

—Concerning foreign princes, the last rumor 
is that a son of BIsMARCK is engaged to be mar- 
ried to an American girl. 

—Mr. BonTon, a dealer in curious books, has 
at his place in Broadway what is doubtless the 
most valuable copy of the Bible ever compiled. 
It represents the toil for thirty years of an En- 

lish collector of Biblical prints, engravings, 

rawings in oil and water colors, and is rough- 
ly valued at $10,000. Such subjects as ‘* Susanna 
and the Elders” or ‘‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den” 
are enriched with scores of illustrations drawn 
from every field of art—the convent missals of 
the medieval ages, the strange, fanciful, striking- 
ly false drawing of the Italian masters, the gro- 
tesque works of Dutch and German painters, 
and the later and more truthful efforts of mod- 
ern artists. In all, this wonderful monument of 
loving devotion to a wortby hobby includes no 
less than 30,000 illustrations of various kinds 
some of them worth from $50 to $100 each, and 
extracts from some thirty editions of the sacred 
text. 

—Dr. CHARLES Spier, of Visalia, California, 
is said to be the oldest living and most success- 
ful numismatist in the world. He has been en- 
gaged in coin-collecting for over fifty-seven 
years, and has now over 14,000 pieces, repre- 
senting every species of coin ever produced in 
any year, or under the dominion of any sover- 
eign or government, from the days of Semira- 
mis and the PHARAOHS to the present time. His 
collection is worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. He has over 10,000.of his pieces in the 
vaults of the Bank of California, and 4000 or 
over here. At the Bank of California his col- 
lection is pronounced the best and most valu- 
able in existence, not excepting those of Queen 
Victoria and the Sultan of Turkey, which are 
particularly extensive and valuable. The 4000 
pieces stored here embrace coins of the an- 
cient Jewish kingdom; of the various kings, 
consuls, and emperors of Rome; of Tyre, Sidon, 
Nineveh, Babylon, China, Palestine, etc.; with 
specimens of every year’s coinage in all Chris- 
tian lands from the time of ConsTantTInz till 
now. He has gold and silver coins from the 
size of a very large tea-cup down to that of a 
pea. The doctor is in easy circumstances, very 
old, and remains in Visalia on account of the 
excellence of the climate. 

—The income of young Mr. BENnnetT, of the 
Herald, is said to be about $700,000 per annum ; 
apropos of which a cynical swell remarks, ‘* This 
will do, of course; but we had supposed that 
the old gentleman was really wealthy.” 

—One of the most remarkable women among 
the royal families of Europe is the Princess Im- 
perial of Prussia, the eldest child of Queen Vic- 
Torta. Of course she appears on all necessary 
state occasions, but most of her life is spent in 
comparative seclusion. She and her husband 
from the first laid down strict rules as to the 
sphere of their activity, and have scrupulously 
and consistently refrained from any thing like 
interference with political affairs. The prince 
never hesitates to give his opinion on any mat- 
ter frankly and fully when it is asked for; but 
this is not very often, and he has always taken 
care to guard — setting up a little inde- 
pendent court of his own. As for the princess, 
she is absolutely and entirely cut off from politics 
in every shape. Her nature and training have 
combined to inspire her with a profound respect 
for the habits of constitutional government. 
Nothing could be more remote or foreign to 
the whole tenor of her life and character than 
political meddling. Social questions occupy her 
attention. She has given a great impulse to all 
kinds of philanthropic asylums, provident soci- 

eties, etc. She takes a deep interest in the 
woman’s rights movement in its more rational 
aspects—in the efforts made to improve female 
education, and to expand the sphere of female 
labor. She carries on a constant and volumi- 
nous correspondence with the leaders of this and 
kindred movements in this country, and they 
are indebted to her for much excellent practical 
advice and cecsereg ng, Sruneee, as well as 
more substantial help. The GUELPHS have usu- 
ally been distinguished by a fair share of shrewd- 
ness and common-sense, but the Princess Impe- 
rial has more than this. She is undoubtedly the 
ablest member of her family; she has a quick, 
robust intelligence, deep sensibility, anda strong 
sense of duty. She is an excellent musician, a 
clever artist both in painting and sculpture, and 
a capital talker; but she has much more than the 
accomplishments of the salon. She is an earnest 
and conscientious thinker, and quite abreast of 
the intellectual movements of the day. In her 
family circle she is a devoted wife and mother. 
An old friend who saw her immediately after 
the news had arrived of the victory of Kénig- 

ratz found her in tears for a child she had 
fost, and she could talk of nothing else. Baron 
SrockmarR, who knew her well, used to say she 

ossessed remarkable gifts, even amounting to 
nspiration. In short, she is a remarkable wom- 
an, of whom we shall, in all probability, hear 





more in coming years. ‘ 
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Embroidered Cigar-Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus cigar-box, in the shape of an Alpine cottage, is of carved 
brown stained wood, three inches and a quarter high, eight inches 
long, and five inches and three-quarters wide. ‘The inside of the 
lid is furnished with embroidery in satin and half-polka stitch on 
brown silk reps with saddler’s silk in a lighter shade. .The em- 
broidery may also be worked with silk of various colors in the de- 
sign of the medallions shown on page 20, Harper's Bazar, No. 2, 
Vol. VI., or else in petit point. 
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the middle figure, instead of forming the middle p. of one of 
the four leaflets in working each figure. Now work with two 
threads one round for the outer edge of the square in the fol- 
lowing manner: * With one thread work one leaflet of 6 ds., 
3p. separated each by 3 ds., 3 ds., fasten to the middle p. of 
a leaflet in one of the four figures worked last, 3 ds., 3 Pp. se 
arated each by 3 ds., 6 ds., close to this one leaflet like the 
preceding, but fasten to a leaflet of the next figure, turn the 
.work, and with both threads work one scallop of 3 ds., 7 p. 
separated each by 3 ds., 






















Embroidered rn \sebwne td ‘eae 
Sewing-Weight. let'and one scallop like the 
THs  sewing- receding, fasten the leaf- 


weight consists of ets as shown 
a square polished by the illus- 
black wooden box SS : = ——— tration; repeat 
three inches and a : ; from >, and, 
quarter in diame- Fig. 1.—Emprorerep Cr¢ar-Box.—C osep, finally, fasten 
ter and an : the threads. 
inch and three-quarters high, which is orna- “ : : 
mented with sleies of bronze and pearl beads, Knitted Designs for Stocking Tops, 
fastened on a plate of lead covered with red Figs. 1 and 2. 
velvet and filled in with lead. The cushion Fig. 1.—The number of stitches for this de- 
on the upper sutface of the sewing-weight is | sign should be divisible by 17; knit in rounds, 
covered with fine red cashmere and embroid- | always going forward, as follows: 1st, 2d, and 
ered with sewing silk in various colors in half- | 3d rounds.—All purled. 4th round.— + 2k. 
polka stitch and point (knit plain), t. t. o. 
Russe; Fig. 40, of the * oN (thread thrown over), % on 

EMBROIDERED Sew1nc-WEIGHT. present Supplement, gives 2 st. (stitch) nm. (marrowed; Fig. 1.—Parer-WEIGHT WITH PoInT 
For design see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 40. the design for , to do this always Russe EMBROIDERY. 

the embroidery. slip the first st., 

In the middle of the cushion is a handle of knit off the following 2 st. together, and 
polished black wood with bronze ring. draw the slipped st. over these), t. t. 0., k. 


: : ° 2 st. together crossed ; five times al- 
Paper-Weight with Point ternately 1 p. (purled), 1 st. crossed, 
Russe Embroidery, Figs. 1 

and 2, 
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then t. t.0. Repeat from + to the 
end of the round. The repetition 
from > takes place in every 
following round, and _ will, 
therefore, not be referred to 
i SIS VP ae again. 5th round.—K. 2 st. 
alll WAN d together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 2 
if = \ 4 st. together, t. t. o., k. 2 st. 
together crossed, k. 1 crossed, 
h it: 
i 


Tus pretty paper-weight, 
which at the same time serves 
for holding envelopes, notices, 
pen-holders, etc., is made of I 
red Russia leather and bronzed 
metal. The rim is furnished | 
with a border worked in half- 
polka stitch and point Russe on 
gray silk with saddler’s silk in | 
various colors; Fig. 2 gives a 
full-sized section of the border. 


iy d sh, 

* < * * iN | | | 7 = 1 p., k. 1 crossed, t.t.0.,1 p., Fig. 2.—Szcrion 

Mg = ag — _ SS | > \ | a k. 1 crossed. 7thround.—>+ OF BORDER oF 

Fig. 2.—Secrion incushion, Pigs. NY : WAP Aa pn. K.2 ther, t. t.0.,1k.,k. Paprer-Wercnt. 

| : ul . 2 together, 1k, 
oF BorvER OF and 2. \ \ wees : 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 

“Sewine Turs nécessaire consists of il Ms: gether crossed, k. 1 crossed; three times alternately 
NECESSAIRE. an oval card-board box six . 1 p., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed, 1 p., k. 1 
3 inches long and two inches and crossed. 8th round.—>* 2 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. 
a half high, with a flat lid, which is joined to the box o., k. 2 together crossed; three times alternately 
by means of a hinge. The lid, which is furnished 1 p., k. 1 crossed, t..t. 0., twice alternately 1 p., k. 
with a cushion, and the rim of the box are covered lcrossed. 9th round.—> K. 2 st. together, t. t. 0., 
with red velvet, and the rim is trimmed, besides, 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, 
with a border worked on perforated board with sad- 
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four times alternately 1 p., k. 
1 crossed, t. t. o., k. 1 crossed. ° 
6th round.— * 2k., t. t..0., 2 
st. n., t. t. 0., k. 2 together 
crossed, four times alternately 
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Fig. 2.—AppiicaTion EMBROIDERY FOR WALL-POCKET, 
, Foi Size.—[See Page 53.] 





Fig. 1.—Sewine N&ECESSAIRE WITH PINCUSHION. 


Fig. 2,.—EMBROIDERED C1GAR-Box.—OPEN. 


dler’s silk of various colors, as shown by Fig. 1. Fig. 2 gives a full- 
sized section of the border. As seen in the illustration, the border con- 
sists of raised sections ; for each of which take four double pieces of per- 
forated board, the-lowest piece counting seven holes in width and the 
uppermost one hole in width, paste them, first, together, and then on a * K. 2 together, t. t.0., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, 
corresponding strip of perforated board, and stretch colored silk on these k. 1 crossed, 1 p., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed, three times alter- 
pieces. The inside of the box is ‘ ely Ap. ke cool, 2m 
covered with red silk, and the lid ner e ‘ , tes PRTAAY UNAS AAU RAV TA RS )  vound..—* 2 k., t t. 0, 2 st. m., 
with gray silk; the latter is orna- NINA NA VAN DAA Wy NAVNANA t. t. 0.,k. 2 together crossed, 1 p., 
mented with a medallion of silk WAN! Np WAN NANA A) ANAY) YN} ¢ ’ K. 1 crossed, ¢. ¢. 0., four times al- 
of various colors in satin and half- . ) AYER ! ARN lidsuly i a kt esded. | 00h 
polka stitch, for which either of aa. & 3 tenedier, i. &, 
the designs shown on page 20 of TE. k:3 thabiter, & t. 0, k. $ to- 
a mgs og aloe gether crossed, k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., 
ihe @osiccn fone k. 1 crossed, four times alternately 
the box fasten bands of red silk. Th, k Teese, 14th round. 
* 2 E., tc Ge Oc; 2.8. 0, t. t. OF, 
k. 2 together crossed, t. t. 0., five 
times ‘alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. 
15th round.—* K. 2 together, t. 
t.0., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 
together crossed, t. t. o., five times 
alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. Re- 
peat continually from the fourth 
round, ‘ 

Fig. 2.—The number of stitches 
for this design is divisible by 9. 
The lower end of the garter is fin- 
ished by small points. Ona foun- 
dation of the requisite length knit 
four rounds plain and one round of 
alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together ; 
then again four rounds plain. Then 
take up the lower veins of the foun- 
dation st. on separate needles, fold 
down the lower part of a ener 4 
as shown by the illustration, fast- on the wrong side, and now knit 
ening the working thread to the ’ . a : Off together always 1 st of the lst 
first and last p. of two leaflets of Fig. 1.—Ksitrep Design ror Stocktse Tors. Fig. 2.—Knxittep Desien For Srocnine Tors. round with one of the st. ta 


k. 1 crossed, twice alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed, 
twice alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. 10th round.—>* 2 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. 
n., t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, twice alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed, 
then t.'t. 0., three times alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. 11th round.— 
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Tatted Square for Cra- 

vats, etc. 

Tuts square is suitable for trim- 
ming cravats and lingerie, as well 
as for tidies. When designed for 
cravats and lingerie, use fine twist- 
ed cotton, while for tidies the 
cotton should be coarser. Begin 
the square from the middle, work- 
ing with one thread (shuttle) one 
four-leaved figure as follows: One 
leaflet of 6 ds. (double stitch), 7 
p. (picot) separated each by 8 ds., 
6 ds. Close to this work three 
similar leaflets, and then tie the 
ends of the working thread to- 
gether. Work four more figures 
like the one just finished, and 
fasten them to the middle figure 
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upon separate needles. Now begin the 
design. All rounds designated by even 
numbers are knit all plain. 1st round. 
— * 1 st. n. (to do this slip the first st., 
knit off the following st., and draw the 
slipped st. over), k. 2 together, 2 k., t. 
t. o., k. 1 crossed, t. t.0.,2k. 3d, 5th, 
7th, 9th, and 11th rounds.—Like the 
first round. 13th round.—>* 1 st. n., 
k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t.0.,3k., t. t. 0., 
1k. 15th round.— > 1 st. n., k. 2 to- 
gether, t.t.0.,5k.,t.t.0. 17th round. 
—x K. 2 together crossed, t. t. 0., 2 k., 
lst. n.,3k., t.t.0. 19th round.—K. 
1 crossed, t. t. 0.; 2 k., 1 st. n., k. 2 to- 
gether, 2k., t. t.0.. This last round is 
a repetition of the first round of the de- 
sign; the design is transposed in this 
manner, and is continued as described 
in the preceding rounds. 


Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 

Tis round cushion is five inches and ; 
three-quarters in diameter and two inches and a half 
high, and is trimmed on the outside, as shown by the 
illustration, with pinked ruffles and with puffs of fawn- 
colored silk, and also with a piece of embroidered light 
brown cloth, cut in points and pinked on the outer 
edge. Work the embroidery, for which Fig. 63 of 
the Supplement gives the design, partly with narrow 
brown silk braid and gold cord, and partly with light 
and dark brown saddler’s silk in half-polka and knot- ; 
ted stitch and in point Russe. Cover the under sur- Fig. 2.—SLIDE FOR 
face of the cushion with brown carriage leather. Porse.—FvLi Size. 


Basket for Visiting-Cards, Fancy-Work, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue foundation for this basket is of card-board.- The outer cover is of 
fine red cashmere, ornamented in satin and half-polka stitch embroidery, and 
in point Russe with fine saddler’s silk in bright colors, Fig. 61, Supplement, 
gives a third section of the pattern for the rim, Fig. 62 gives the design for 


the 2 ch. of the preceding round, and in 
the 11th round only 2 se. on the corre- 
sponding ch. This 11th round should 
count 84 sc. Besides this work the first 
dots in the 5th and 6th rounds. ‘To do 
this work in the 5th round first 8 se. with 
green silk, in doing which crochet in the 
light brown silk, then work with the lat- 
ter color 4 sc. on the next st. below in a 
vertical direction in the 1st round, thus 
surrounding the st. of three rounds below 
each other; with these 4 sc. pass over 
1 st. of the 4th round. Again work 13 
se. with green silk, then 4 sc. with brown 
silk as before, and 7 sc. with green silk. 
This completes the first half of this round, 
and the second half is worked in precise- 
ly the same manner. In this as well as 
in the following dot round the brown silk 
thread is crocheted in. In the 6th round 
work with dark brown silk always 2 sc. 
on the first and last of the 4 sc. crocheted 
with light brown silk in the preceding 
round, and on the middle 2 of these sc. always 2 de. 
(double crochet); after the last of these & st. crochet 1 
ch., and draw it through the first of the 8 st. so that the 
dot becomes raised on the right side of the work. For 
the remainder crochet with green silk 1 se. on every 
green st. of the preceding round. Before changing the 
green and brown silk threads always work off the last st. 
of one color with the thread of the other color. In the 
Fig. 3.—Gretor following (the 7th) round, which is again worked entirely 
FoR Purse. with green silk in sc., pass over each dot withich. Re- 
Fut Size. peat the dots in every sixth following round, and trans- 
pose them, as shown by Fig. 1; between the dots always 

work 13 sc. for the foundation. After finishing the 52d 

round work 21 sc. to the middle of the close part thus formed, and then 
for the middle part work 34 open-work bar rounds, going back and forth, 
which forms the slit. For the first of these 34 rounds work 3 ch., which 







































For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 3S, 





EMBROIDERED TOILETTE CUSHION. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 63. 





Fig. 1.—Basket ror Visitrnc-Carps, Fancy-Work, ETC. 
the embroidery on For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 61 and 62. 
the bottom of the 
basket, and the 
illustration Fig. 
$ 2 gives a full- 
sized section of 
the rim with em- 
broidery. The in- 
side of the bottom 
is edged with black chenille, and the outer edge of the basket is 
trimmed with a rache of red silk ribbon. The rim at the bottom 
and the bars of the 
frame, curved as 
shown by Fig. 1, are 
of wood covered 
with black velvet. 


count as first de., 
1 de. on the fol- 
lowing st., then 
always alternately 
2 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on ' 
the fourth follow- Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epetne ror Lix- 
ingst. In the fol- GERIE, ETC. 
lowing rounds al- 
ways work the de. on the ch. between 2 de. in the preceding round. 
York the second 
close part of the purse 
on a separate founda- 
tion similar to the 
part before described, 





Fig. 1.—Crocurer Epeine ror Lin- 
GERIE, ETC. 





Crochet Purse, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Tats purse is 
worked with green 
saddler’s silk —the 
middle part in open- 
work bar rounds, 
and the ends all in 
single crochet. It 
is ornamented with 
acorn-shaped dots 
of light and dark 
brown silk, which 
are crocheted into 
the foundation. Be- 
gin the purse on one 
end with a founda- 
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and then overseam it 
closely to the middle 
part of the purse from 
the wrong side. Pre- 
vious to this, how- 
ever, furnish the mid- 
dle part with the 
slides covered with 
se. and acorn-shaped 
dots, as shown by 
Fig. 2, which gives 
one slide in full size. 
Edge the ends of the 
purse, as shown 
by Fig. 1, with 
one picot round, 
working 1 se. on 
every second fol- 
lowing st., then 


Fig. 1.—Watt-PocKET 
witH APPLICATION 
Emprowery.—[See 
Page 52.] 



























tion of 44 ch. (chain 
< stitch), close these in 
SN a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
SN stitch), and crochet, 
always going forward, 
52 rounds of sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), widen- 
ing 2 st. (stitch) each 
at the beginning and 
in the middle of the 
Ist-11th rounds. To 
do this crochet in 
the first round be- 
fore the first and aft- 
BBR SSG er the twenty-sec- 

Sw ond st. 2 ch., with- 
out passing over a 
foundation st.; then 
work in the 2d-10th 
rounds always 2 sc. 
separated by 2 ch, on 
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Fig, 1.—Casumrere Hoop,—Back. 
For description see Supplement. 





¥ig, 2.—CasHMERE Hoop.—FRont. 
For description see Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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time crochet the foundation st. of each end to- 
gether. To this round are joined two more 
rounds of small and large scallops of ch. and 
picots, as shown by the illustration. Finally, 
trim the purse on the ends each with four acorn- 

. For each of these grelots cover 
an oblong wooden mould, furnished with a hole 
in the middle, closely with light brown silk. 
Then work the small cup with dark brown silk 
all in sc., beginning from the middle, and sew it 
on the covered wooden mould, turning the wrong 
side out. Fig. 3 shows a grelot in full size. 
Cover the thread to which the grelot is fastened 
with several button-hole stitches. 


Embroidered Blotting Cushion. 
See illustration on page 53. 


T jotting cushion consists of a piece of wood 
six inches long, two inches and a half wide, and cov- 
ered with Fncown leather. The upper surface is 

in point Russe sven by Hig 


orpamen' a _ "38. Supple 
eaddier'’s silk in the ven by Fig. upple- 
ment, and with brown cord and gold cord. On 
this piece of wood fasten, 
pol black wooden h a 
covered on the sides with inlaid light brown leather, 
and on the under raised surface with several layers of 
blotting-paper, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, Figs.1 and 2, 


See illustration on page 53. 


1p., 28c., 1 p.,5 8c. 2 ec, on this ring, and repeat 
{rin until the erik e ulsii 


ch., then take up 1 st. each from 
lowing, the ninth following, the seventh following, and 
ixth following of the 86 ch., so that 5 p. turned 


the 
each of these 6 st. is cast off as in the Tynisian (Victo- 
drawing the thread thro 


ugh ¥ 

draw the working thread 
ch., 5 ch., and cast off the 
ther with the st. on the needle. +10 

from the needle, insert the needle in 
the midile st. of the next p. of 5 ch., and draw through 
the dropped st. ; 31 ch. e up 1 st. from the seventh 
following, 1 st. from the nint following, 1 st. from 
the seventh following of the 81 ch., and 1 st. from the 


and cast off each of the 6 st. on the needle, drawing 
the thread through once; take up 1 st. each from the 
next 5 vertical st., cast off the 6 st. on the needle to- 
gether, drawing the thread through once, let the last 
st. remain on the needle, draw the working thread 
through the sixth of the 10 ch. (counting from the be- 
ginning also), 5 ch., and cast off the last of these to- 
one with the st. on the needle, Repeat from * un- 
1 
rol 


Wall-Pocket with Application Embroidery, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 53. 


Tats wall-pocket is made of bronzed cane, lined with 
brown silk, and ornamented with a medallion in appli- 
gation embroidery. The foundation of the medallion 
which is shown in fall size by Fig. 2, page 02, is of 
black velvet. In the middle of the medallion a piece 
two inches and seven-eighths in diameter is cut out, 
and a piece is inserted of fawn-colored silk of the 2 
uisite th a wreath of y? leaves, whic! 
are cut of green cloth of different shades, and are 
ornamented, as shown by Fig. 2, with veina of lighter 
filling silk, and sewed on the foundation. To com- 
plete the wreath work on the brown silk a number of 
stems and vines with green silk in half-polka stitch. 





TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “Tar Loves or Arpen,” “Lavy Aup- 
Ley’s Seoret,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘*,AND WHEN HE FALLS, HE FALLS LIKE 
LUCIFER.” 


Mrs. Harcross read Richard Redmayne’s 
story in the Zimes—read it with dry eyes, but a 
bitter and passionate heart. So she had been 
the dupe, after all! and all that remorse for her 
own short-comings, all that sad vearning for the 
days of her married life to come back again, that 
she might be a better wife to the husband of her 
love—all these pangs of conscience were wasted 
agony. He had never loved her ; his false heart 
had been given to this country girl; his moody 
hours of thought and silence had been a tribute 
to that dead love. He had given to her, his le- 
gitimate wife, only the unreal image and sem- 
blance of affection, while tender memories and 
remorseful thoughts were lavished on that lost 
idol. 

In the light of this discovery she remembered 
a hundred petty details of the life that was end- 
ed: the merest trifies in themselves, but indica- 
ting so much now that she possessed the key to 
their meaning. She remembered how much 
more prone he had been to fits of absence and 
gloom after that summer holiday in Kent than 
he had ever been before—a change which she 
had ascribed to altered health, and about which, 
in the proud security that a cea oF organ 
of self-esteem gives its possessor, she had trou- 
bled herself very littke. She drained her cup of 
bitterness to the dregs, and even went down to 
Brierwood to see the place where her lover had 
learned to be false to her. Mrs. Bush was still 
in charge of the homestead, and quite ready to 
tell the strange lady all she knew, even without 





the bribe of a sovereign which Mrs. Harcross 
gave her. Augusta saw the low, old-fashioned 
rooms; the garden, where a few pale monthly 
roses were still blooming with a faint perfume that 
seemed like a memory of vanished sweets. Mrs. 
Bush pointed out the cedar ‘‘ under which Mr. 
Redmayne and his family was so fond of sittin’ 
— Miss Grace, and her aunt and uncle, and all— 
of a Sunday evenin’.” How common it all sound- 
ed! And it was for a girl with such surround- 
ings as these that he had been shamefully false 
to her! For this poor cottage heroine he had 


forfeited his life! 

There was a photograph of Grace still hang- 
ing over the chimney-piece in Richard’s room—a 
poor, faint shadow of the sweet, changeful face. 
What! was it for this insignificant countenance 
he had —— her? She questioned Mrs. 
Bush closely about the dead girl. Was she pret- 
tier than that picture—much prettier? Mrs. 
Bush replied that she was ‘‘ pleasing,” and could 
not be induced to venture beyond that cautious 
epithet. Augusta asked permission to walk 
round the garden once more by herself; and 
having obtained it, went slowly along the path 
where Hubert and Grace had lingered quoting 
Romeo and Juliet in the summer night; looked 
drearily into the orchard where they had sat 
on sultry afternoons, she with some never-to- 
be-finished needle-work in her lap, he reading 
and expounding Shelley’s Epipsychidion, and 
thinking how sweet it would be to spend the 
rest of his days in a garden or an orchard at 
Grace Redmayne’s feet. Augusta gazed upon 
this humble scene with tired, aching eyes, mar- 
veling strangely, in the midst of her despair, how 
he to whom all the glories of the Acropolis Square 
district were open could have endured existence 
in such a scene as this, even for a week. And 
then she went back to the fly that had brought her 
from the station, and made her dismal journey 
home, there to seclude herself from all compan- 
ionship, and brood upon this new trouble. 

It was a cruel blow, a most humiliating reve- 
lation; for she had loved the traitor, still loved 
him, holding his memory dearer than any earth- 
ly affection. Still more bitter even than the first 
shock of the discovery was Weston Vallory’s vis- 
it of condolence, with the Times newspaper in 
his pocket, and a smug smile of satisfaction lurk- 
ing at the corners of his cunning mouth. 

‘* It is the fate of noble natures to be deceived, 
my dear Augusta,” he said, with a sympathetic 
air. ‘‘ Suffering such as you are called upon to 
endure is a heritage of sorrow which but too oft- 
en accompanies nobility of heart.” 

Mrs. Harcross was the last of women to brook 
any sentimental impertinence of this kind. All 
the cousinship in the world could not, in her eyes, 
justify such violation of her sacred grief. 

‘* Who taught you to gauge my sorrow?” she 
cried, with passionate disdain, ‘‘or to measure 
his sins with your petty plumb-line? At his 
worst he was better and nobler than you ever 
were or can be. Stick to your office desk, and 
your copying machine, and your gutta-percha 
speaking-tubes, Weston, if you please, and do not 
presume to talk of my troubles.” 

This was rather a knock-down blow for Wes- 
ton Vallory, who had fancied the course very 
smooth and straight before him now that Provi- 
dence in its wisdom had removed that stumbling- 
block, Hubert Harcross. 

He left his cousin’s presence crest-fallen, but 
not despairing. Augusta’s words and manner 
had been contemptuous to an unbearable degree ; 
but then a woman in a passion will say any 
thing; and he had perhaps been somewhat pre- 
mature in his offers of sympathy. The aspect of 
things would be different by-and-by, no doubt. 
He would resent this outrage by a lofty silence 
and a dignified withdrawal of his presence; he 
would hold himself aloof from Augusta for some 
time to come, until that foolish, infatuated woman 
should discover that the man who had always been 
useful had perforce of habit become necessary. 

He went back to his office desk, as his cousin 
had bidden him, and worked on steadily, adding 
brick to brick in that vast edifice, the firm of Har- 
cross and Vallory, and looking forward with a 
hopeful patience to that future day in which Au- 
gusta and her fortune-should be his, and when 
the butler and his satellites, and all the house- 
hold in Mastodon Crescent, should bow down be- 
fore him, and own him for their master. With 
such a house and such a wife, supported and 
sustained by the business in Old Jewry, which 
must eventually become all his own, what more 
of earth’s splendors or fame’s laurels could he de- 
sire? He would not have exchanged such a lot 
for the might of Croesus, or Darius, or Alexan- 
der, or Hannibal, or Polycrates, or any of those 
classical ‘‘ parties” whose works had made the 
burden of his school-days, who abode in hourly 
dread of unpleasant oracles, and altogether ap- 
peared to be more subject to the fluctuation of 
fortune and the malice of the gods than any 
modern adventurer. 

So Mr. Vallory junior held his soul in patience, 
and his faith was strong in time; whereby it 
was something of a shock to him to learn one fine 
morning from his uncle that Augusta was going 
to sell off the splendid goods and chattels in Mas- 
todon Crescent, and to travel on the Continent 
for a year or so with her. father. 

**You can get on very well without me here, 
Weston,” Mr. Vallory observed, graciously ; 
**and I really feel it my duty to look after Au- 
gusta. This business has been an awful blow. 
I think she felt that horrid story of Harcross’s 
past life which came out during that scoundrel 
Redmayne’s trial almost more than her hus- 
band’s death, although she has never admitted 
as much to me. I am very glad to take her 

abroad: change of scene and all that kind of 
thing may do wonders, you know. And I’m 
very glad she has decided upon selling the lease 
and furniture in Mastodon Crescent; she'll get 
rid of all melancholy associations, you see,” 





** And sacrifice no end of money,” said Wes- 
ton, with a lugubrious look. ‘She'll realize 
about as many hundreds as she spent thousands. 
I have no doubt there’s a good deal of consola- 
tion in that to any thing as inconsistent and un- 
reasonable as a woman.” 

‘* In her present state of mind money is hard- 
ly a consideration, Weston,” replied Mr. Vallory, 
in his pompous way. ‘‘ When my daughter re- 
turns to England she will reside with me. I 
have felt my house no home without her. Even 
my cook has fallen off; I rarely get my favorite 
curries, or the only soup I really care for. Not 
that Augusta ever interfered about such trifles ; 
but there was an influence, you know—an influ- 
ence.” 

So Mrs. Harcross departed, and wintered at 
Rome, whither carriages and horses, and all the 
paraphernalia of Acropolis Square existence, 
went with her; where she drove daily upon the 
Corso with her father, gloomily handsome in her 
widow’s weeds, leaning back listlessly in her open 
carriage, with eyes that seemed to see neither 
landscape nor people. She staid here till the end 
of March, and spent the summer in pottering 
about from one German bath to another, in quest 
of the magical elixir which was to cure her fa- 
ther’s gout. They spent the following winter 
in Paris, where Mr. Vallory hired a luxurious 
first floor in the Rue César-Auguste, and the 
Acropolis Square mansion still languished in 
brown holland and darkness. The irrepressible 
Weston employed a great deal of his leisure dur- 
ing this winter—which was unusually severe—in 
crossing and recrossing the Channel. The mail- 
boat that carried this modern Cesar and his for- 
tunes ran foul of a French steamer one bluster- 
ous midnight, whereby Weston narrowly escaped 
drowning; but still he held on, dauntless and 
unflagging as a queen’s messenger, that hapless 
slave of the state, whose perils about equal those 
of a famous warrior, and whois, under the cheese- 
paring system of our present administration, paid 
very little better than a butler. He presented 
himself every now and then in the drawing-room 
in the Rue César-Auguste to do homage to his 
cousin Augusta, half an hour before dinner, 
white-cravatted and spotless, with no odor of 


‘steamboat or railway clinging to his garments. 


He had his pet chamber, No. 333 bis, at Meurice’s, 
and rarely found it occupied when he required 
it. By this unflinching attention—by solicitude 
that knew no weariness—he did at last contrive 
to slip back into his old position of usefulness ; 
fetched and carried music and books, and pat- 
terns and threads for point lace work; and felt 
that he was gaining ground. The star of hope 
began to shine for him again. ‘The days went 
on—Mr. Vallory and his daughter came back to 
England. ‘The Ryde villa and the yacht had 
been sold, at Augusta’s request: were they not 
bitter to her soul, being so closely associated with 
the days of her courtship and married life? So 
Mr. Vallory bought an estate in Warwickshire, 
seven hundred acres or so, with a huge stucco- 
fronted mansion, called Copplestoke Manor, a 
few miles from Leamington, and began a new 
phase of existence as a country gentleman; tak- 
ing the chair at vestry-meetings, and sitting on 
the bench at petty sessions, and vexing the souls 
of rural legislators with the abstrusest technicali- 
ties of the law. 

Hither, too, came Weston Vallory, always eager 
to be useful; but although Mrs. Harcross tolera- 
ted him graciously enough in his capacity of light 
porter, for him there was no riding by her side 
in hawthorn alleys, or loitering under star-proof 
elms in the summer night, or drifting gently on 
the narrow, winding river, with a lazy dip of the 
oars now and then, and an occasional entangle- 
ment among green masses of mazy weed. He 
felt himself a guest on sufferance, and there were 
times when the star of hope grew dim. 

Mrs. Harcross had been three years a widow, 
but still wore mourning—resolutely refusing Ma- 
dame Bouffante the privilege of making her any 
dress which was not of the black silk and bugly 
order—when the star of hope sank altogether in 
the blackest darkness. Weston had been unusu- 
ally busy in Old Jewry during the winter term, 
and had not seen his cousin, either in London or 
at Copplestoke Manor, for nearly three months, 
when he came down to the country-house for a 
brief visit. ; 

He arrived at dusk, after a snow-storm, when 
the drive from the lodge to the house was like a 
journey through fairy-land, although the idea did 
not occur to Weston, who, like the famous French 
blue-stocking, abhorred the beauties of nature. 
He fancied the house had a more festive appear- 
ance than usual, even while he lingered for a 
few minutes in the hall, giving directions about 
some packages he had brought for Augusta. 
There were more hot-house flowers, brighter 
fires, more lights; the servants had a busier, gay- 
er air: for the mansion had been a somewhat 
sepulchral abode, despite its grandeur, hitherto. 

‘* Has my uncle many visitors?” he asked the 
butler, carelessly. 

‘*No, Sir; not many, Sir. Lord Stanmore 
and Edgware is staying with us, Sir, and Cap- 
tain Purfleet ; nobody else.” 

‘Stanmore and Edgware! A new acquaint- 
ance,” thought Weston, whose only knowledge 
of that nobleman was obtained from the Peerage 
and the Morning Post. He had an idea that 
Stanmore and Edgware was elderly, and had 
never done any thing to add lustre to his title 
except condescend to exist. ‘‘ Humph!” he 
said, not displeased to find that he was to hob- 
and-nob with a peer, not a horse-racing or in- 
solvent nobleman, but a respectable land-owner. 
ns Lord Stanmore has a place near here, I sup- 


“*No, Sir; his lordship’s estates are in the 
North, Sir. His lordship was stoppin’ at Lord 
Leigh’s for the ‘untin’ before Christmas, and his 
lordship has been here hever sence.” ‘The but- 


ler gave a faint congh, not.without some kind of 





significance, which puzzled Weston a little. But 
of course it was only the man’s elation at having 
administered so long to the peerage. 

Weston went up stairs to dress, and arrayed 
himself with a little more care than usual: put 
on his favorite boots, and a shirt with Valen- 
ciennes medallions which he deemed invincible ; 
his studs were black enamel skulls with diamond 
eyes; the parting of his hair was perfection. 
Never had he felt better satisfied with himself, 
with his arched instep, his mustache, with all 
his small graces, than as he went down the wide 
oak staircase, where unwonted parterres of scent- 
ed geranium and stephanotis regaled his nostrils 
as he went. 

**'Tommy loves a lord,” he said to himself, 
with a cynical grin. ‘‘I suppose my poor uncle 
is not exempt from that pardonable weakness of 
humanity.” : 

There were only three persons#n the drawing- 
room when he entered—his uncle, Augusta, and 
a tall bald- headed man with gray mustache, 
who stood with his back to the fire-place. Mrs. 
Harcross was seated in a low chair opposite the 
fire, holding a spangled fan between her face and 
the blaze of the logs piled on the wide old-fash- 
ioned hearth. She wore crimson camellias in 
her hair and in the bosom of her gauzy black 
dress, the first gleam of color that Weston had 
ever seen her wear since her husband’s death ; 
and the gentleman with the gray mustache was 
bending down to speak to her with such an air 
of chivalrous devotion as may have distinguished 
King Arthur in the days when Guinevere was 
true, and the serpent had not yet entered the sa- 
cred circle of the king's chosen knights. 

The attitude, the look, the tone, revealed all 
to Weston Vallory’s rapid comprehension. The 
star of hope shot downward to abysses unfathom- 
able, never to rise again. Before he went to his 
comfortable bachelor bedroom in the western 
wing he had learned the worst. His uncle told 
him every thing over a bottle of claret, when the 
earl and his satellite, Captain Purfleet, had left 
the dining-room, only lingering a few minutes 
after Augusta’s departure. 

‘*Tt was not a thing I cared to write about,” 
said Mr. Vallory. ‘‘'They have only been en- 
gaged three weeks; but from the day we first met 
Lord Stanmore at a hunting breakfast at Stone- 
leigh the business was settled. It was a ‘case,’ 
as you fast young men say. Augusta was very 
much disinclined to hear of such a thing; but I 
felt that in an affair of this kind her opposition 
must be borne down: an estate like Stanmore 
and Edgware, improving in value every year, 
miles of building frontages on the outskirts of 
the most populous towns in the North, coal mines, 
slate quarries, and a man of blameless charac- 
ter—thirty years or so her senior, I grant; but 
we know by the experience of mankind that 
these marriages, founded on a mutual esteem, 
and—aw, hum—the desire to consolidate a vast 
estate, are often the happiest.” 

** Yes,” cried Weston, breaking in with a bit- 
ter laugh, ‘‘ but if she had fallen in love with 
some poor devil of the same age, I wonder what 
you'd have called it! A vicious infatuation, 
which argues—the sort of thing which Iago says 
of Desdemona, you know; but of course, as he's 
an earl and the estate is all right, it’s quite an- 
other matter.” ' 

**T don’t think that’s a very genial way of re- 
ceiving my communication, Weston. I thought 
you'd be naturally delighted. The match is 
really a brilliant one, the sort of marriage I al- 
ways dreamed of for my daughter before her 
unfortunate alliance with poor Harcross. And 
even you will profit by it; your status will be 
not a little improved when you can claim cousin- 
ship with a countess. ‘That sort of thing ought 
to be worth a thousand a year to a man in your 
position, to say nothing of the probability that 
you may get the Stanmore land agency before 
long, and no end of leases and deeds of agree- 
ment.” 

‘*T ought to be amazingly grateful, I dare say,” 
replied Weston; ‘‘ but the news is rather start- 
ling. I thought my cousin was a model widow, 
wedded to the dead.” 

‘¢ Weston,” exclaimed Mr. Vallory, with sever- 
ity, ‘1 believe you're a radical!” 


So Augusta Harcross, in due time and with 
no unseemly haste, was translated into a loftier 
sphere, in which she knew not Weston, or only 
remembered him faintly at half-yearly intervals, 
when she permitted his name to be inscribed by 
some menial hand on one of her invitation-cards. 

Her husband's private secretary attended to 
these minor details. He had a book given him, 
upon whose right-hand pages were inscribed the 
sheep, or exalted personages who must be in- 
vited to all large assemblies, and upon whose 
left-hand appeared the obscure herd of goats, 
who were to be bidden once or so in a season, if 
convenient. 

Augusta had prime ministers and roval dukes 
to dine with her in these latter days, and Wes- 
ton attended receptions so crowded that he was 
fain to depart without having so much as caught 
a ‘‘little look across the crowd” from his hostess . 
and kinswoman. But he did in some wise con- 
sole himself with the idea that he gained in so. 
cial distinction by his cousin’s advancement, and 
he received numerous applications from acquaint- 
ances of his own who wanted to obtain Lady 
Stanmore’s influence for this or for that. It was 
a meagre consolation, but it was something. He 
had his dainty little villa at Norwood, his well- 
groomed horses, roses that were never permitted 
to suffer from the green fly, and he had all the 
keen delights of an ever-increasing business in 
Old Jewry. 


For some favored creatures life seems all sun- 
shine. No shadow has darkened Clevedon Hall 
since the horror of Hubert Harcrose’s murder, 
and some new joys have come to brighten that 
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leasant home. Little voices sound gayly and 
ittle feet patter swiftly in the corridors of Cleve- 
don to-day, and in these latter years there are 
larger butterflies than ‘‘ Greeks” or ‘‘ Trojans,” 
‘¢ Camberwell beauties,” ‘‘ peacocks’ eyes,” or 
‘¢ painted ladies,” to be seen hovering about the 
flower beds in, the old-fashioned gardens. Sibyl 
Clevedon has become Sibyl Hardwood, and brings 
her babies from Tunbridge Wells every other day 
to compare Tottie’s new tooth with her cousin 
Lottie’s, or to inquire if Migsy’s symptoms in the 
opening stage of measles are as satisfactory as 
those exhibited by Popsy in the same disease. 
Happy English households, about which there is 
so little to tell! The Colonel exists in a seventh 
heaven of grand-paternal rapture, which verges 
on senility. The Bungalow brims over with ba- 
bies—for are not Sibyl’s children a kind of left- 
handed grandchildren of his ?—and the quadra- 
ped favorites during these irruptions of the juve- 
nile population feel themselves more or less at a 
disadvantage. Pedro snaps or spits his displeas- 
ure; the dogs retire under low chairs to growl 
at the invader; the mungoose disappears from 
human ken, to be found, perhaps, at night-fall, 
by some frightened house-maid, snugly coiled 
under the Colonel’s duvet. The Colonel stuffs 
the little ones with currie-bat and Bombay ducks, 
which provoke unwonted thirst in these small 
epicures, and dried fruits from Afghanistan, and 
West Indian preserved ginger, and ministers to 
their little appetites with all the art he knows ; 
for which reason lengthened visits to the Bunga- 
low are apt to result in bilious attacks and the 
exhibition of doctors’ stuff. 

Brierwood, forfeited forever by Richard Red- 
mayne’s crime, has passed into the hands of the 
stranger. ‘The deed of gift by which he bestow- 
ed Bulrush Meads upon his brother James has 
preserved the Gippsland farm from the grasp of 
the law; but the gray old Kentish homestead, 
with the red-tiled roof that shone out warmly 
from the green background of an English land- 
scape, has gone from the house of Redmayne for- 
ever.* The day will come perhaps, distant yet, 
but dimly possible in the future, when Rick Red- 
mayne’s bonds may be loosened; when as a re- 
ward for unflinching toil and unvarying good 
conduct, the quiet submission of a repentant sin- 
ner, who feels that his burden can never be too 
heavy for the measure of his offense, he may go 
forth from the drear monotony of that prison isl- 
and, an old man, with grizzled hair and rugged 
deep-lined countenance, a man whose shoulders 
are bent with long labor—go forth, free at the 
last, to that fairer, wider world for which his 
soul longs. Not to Brierwood, the lost home of 
sad memories, the house haunted by his dead 
daughter’s ghost, the place whose gloomy influ- 
ence well-nigh drove him mad; but to the fer- 
tile plains and inland seas of Gippsland, to the 
mountains and water-sheds where tall gum-trees 
shoot upward under the cloudless blue sky, 
where the ringing note of the bell-bird sounds 
keen and clear in the tranquil distance. 

THE END. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP: 
[From our Own CorresPponDedT. ] 
A Morbid Ambition.—No more Seasickness.—The 

Anxious and the Comfortable.—Some very Fashion- 
. able Intelligence. 

UR ministry have long been thought to be 
tottering and: clutching at straws to keep 
themselves in office, but it now seems indeed 
that they are on'their last legs. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been telegraphing to the 
Caledonian Society that ‘‘ he wishes he were a 
Scotchman.” It is true that but for the steady 
liberal vote of the Scotch members the present 
government would months ago have been left in 
a minority; but this desperate bid for the suf- 
frages of the North British is thought to be a 
little too much. The story as told at the clubs 
is that the English-born ministers (for Gladstone 
is half a Scotchman, and there are others who 
are whole ones) drew lots as to who should ex- 
press himself in these enthusiastic terms, and 
that Lowe exclaimed, when it fell on him, ‘‘ This 
is just like my luck.” I have always thought 
that the well-known apology for our northern 
neighbors, ‘‘ We must remember that they, too, 
are God’s creatures,” was impertinent and un- 
necessary ; but there is a wide margin between 
charity and a fictitious enthusiasm. ‘‘It will 
do us no good,” says Ayrton, in his candid way, 
““for no Scotchman will ever believe it.” It is 
said that Gladstone has made arrangements with 
his tailor for the discontinuance of pantaloons 
and the adoption of the kilt during the next ses- 
sion, which, considering that he possesses what 
one of your humorists terms ‘‘a very small 
chance of legs,” will testify to the genuineness 
of his admiration. In the mean time one hour 
of the period daily devoted to public business 
in Downing Street is whispered to be set apart 
by the whole cabinet to the practice of the bag- 
pipes, which one or two of them, who have been 
accustomed to play exclusively their own trum- 
pet, find exceedingly hard. 

I don’t know, Mr. Editor, whether the uni- 
versal knowledge attributed to your calling com- 
prehends in your case the theory of the Universal 
Joint ; but here nothing else is talked about. It 
is not a leg of mutton (as one would imagine), 
but a scientific, mechanical arrangement, which 
transmits motion in every direction, and whose 
properties have been adopted by Mr. Bessemer 
for the prevention of seasickness. If you had 
been in that gentleman’s grounds on Saturday 
last, which was a very wet day, you would have 
seen half a dozen eminent men of all classes 
taking shelter, as you would have supposed, in a 
very peculiar arbor out of the rain; this was, in 





* The law is now more merciful : the property of a 
felon is no longer escheated to the crown. 








fact, a section of the central portion of a vessel, 
and contained what may be termed the saloon 
of the future. By means of cranks and appro- 
priate machinery the pitch-and-toss motion of 
the Channel and the roll of the Atlantic were 
communicated to the mimic ship, while the sa- 
loon remained quite motionless. This apparatus 
can be fitted to all ordinary screw-steamers, and 
is quite independent of the especial description 
of ship which Mr. Bessemer is now designing 
for the Channel passage ; and if it does but work 
(of which there seems little doubt), it will effect 
a charming revolution in ocean travel. The 
great marine maxim of ‘‘keep your mind em- 
ployed and your stomach not” will lose its sig- 
nificance, and you will have the most distin- 
guished persons in this country, who have hith- 
erto been deterred by the terrors of seasickness, 
coming over to visit your great republic. The 
bridegroom will take his bride to the Continent 
without misgivings anent the appearance he 
may present to her on the passage, and walk the 
floor of the universal-jointed saloon with the 
firmness of a Roderick Dhu, who has his foot 
upon his native heath. The possessor of ‘‘ sea 
legs” will no longer have the tremendous advan- 
tage over his fellows which he now enjoys, and 
there will be a great fall in the crockery market. 
It is already suggested, indeed, that a monument 
be erected to Bessemer, standing motionless upon 
the universal joint, with one of those dreadful 
little white basins lying shattered at his feet, and 
the legend, ‘‘ He made ship-stewards unneces- 
sary,” encircling his intelligent brow. 

I sent you last week a list of our late million- 
aires; since then a still more curious document 
has been published, calculating the numbers of 
‘*the comfortable.” It is terrible to read that 
in this country of lords of the soil and merchant 
princes only one and a half per cent. of the pop- 
ulation can be said to be ‘‘ out of the class of the 
anxious,” can propose to give their children the 
benefit of a good education, have more than 
enough:to eat and drink, and can contemplate 
a holiday without a sickening feeling of despair. 
This assessment, which has been made by a so- 
cial philosopher well qualified for the task, im- 
plies in London the occupation of a house cost- 
ing in rent and taxes £175, and an income of 
£800 a year ; and in the country a house at £150, 
and an income of £600. Calculating upon these 
premises the number of the comfortable is less 
than 60,000 inhabitants out of the 4,600,000 in 
Great Britain. The respectables, or fairly well- 
to-do, and who do not live by direct manual la- 
bor, amount to 710,000 families. 

Incidental to these interesting facts we learn 
that the taxation of this country, wealthy as it 
seems, falls upon a population seven in eight of 
whom live in houses rented at less than £20 a 
year, are always struggling to make both ends 
meet, and are affected in the most direct way by 
a tax, or stoppave in trade, or by a rise in prices ; 
also that the Bank of England is assessed at 
£36,400 a year, and if sold by auction would 
probably produce the largest sum ever paid for 
‘*a house’ since houses were invented. It is by 
no means only a banking-house, but contains 
courts and private apartments, in one of which I 
have had the honor to dine with the officer. of 
the foot-guards, who every night keeps watch 
over it with a detachment of military. The gov- 
ernors of the bank supply him with an excellent 
dinner, to which he is permitted to invite a couple 
of guests. 

An American actor, one Mr. J. K. Eminett, 
has just made a great “hit” here at the Adelphi 
Theatre, in the character of a German emigrant 
landed at Castle Garden. On his first appear- 
ance Sergeant Bates occupied a conspicuous 
private box in the theatre, and was as enthusi- 
astically cheered as his fellow-countryman on 
the stage. Mr. Emmett was fortunate in not 
making his début a few nights later, as his merits 
would not in that case have been recognizable, 
in consequence of the absence of any light by 
which to see them. A strike has taken place 
among our gasmen, which might have been even 
more serious than that of the police a while ago, 
since its object was no less than, by concerted 
and simultaneous action, to leave us good folk 
utterly in the dark—a worse action surely even 
than its contrary, the holding a candle to the 
devil! The theatres presented a wretched 
(though far from a ghastly) appearance, and the 
streets in general were very dark and dim, 
though, thanks to the help of the lime lights in 
the Strand, and the powerful electric light at 
the Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street, those 
two great thoroughfares were well illuminated. 
We are now improving, however, every night; 
men are being taken on by hundreds to supply 
the place of the offenders (who are naturally 
much blamed for their selfishness in not having 
tried arbitration in the first place), and ‘‘ the 
odds,” as rude people say when your corre- 
spondent is playing at billiards, are ‘‘ten to one 
against the strikers.” 

It was.a saying of Sydney Smith’s that ‘‘in 
England the law was open alike to rich and 
poor, just like the London Tavern,” and I am 
afraid the remark has not yet lost its signifi- 
cance. Yesterday, at Bow Street police-office, 
the Marquis of Queensberry, aged twenty-eight, 
was charged with assaulting a police constable. 
‘*The noble defendant was permitted to stand 
in the box allotted to persons summoned to the 
court instead of in the dock ;” and on his being 
convicted his worship the magistrate is reputed 
to have “imposed a penalty consistent with the 
position of the defendant and with the facts of 
the case in fining him a sovereign.” It is said 
by the radicals that our aristocracy fail to dis- 
tinguish themselves, but that is certainly not the 
case just at present, since, in addition to the 
above, Lord Edward Thynne, aged sixty-three, 
has this same week ‘‘electrified the fashion- 
able world” by running away with the young 
wife of the Marquis Townsend, a nobleman well 








known in the metropolis for his philanthropie 
exertions among the poor. Nor can the reproach 
that new blood is wanting to our titled classes 
be altogether justified, since it is announced that 
Mr. Gladstone is about to confer a baronetage 
upon Mr. Levi, otherwise Lawson, the proprie- 
tor of that popular penny print, the Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Literature, you will therefore perceive, Mr. 
Editor, is looking up in this country, nor is it 
altogether impossible that you may one day re- 
ceive a communication from your present cor- 
respondent signed : 

R. Kemste, of London, Bart. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N these perilous times, when a conflagration 
is an event of daily and nightly occurrence, 
it would be well if every one should consider 
the possibility of being himéelf involved in such 
a catastrophe, and preparing the mind, in some 
measure, for the exigencies of the occasion. 
True, we are told that ‘‘sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof,” and we should not be un- 
duly anxious about the future; but an evil un- 
derstood and guarded against is shorn of half 
its terrors and dangers. Panics in fires are par- 
tially the result of impulsive excitement and 
vague alarm, and partially caused by entire un- 
certainty as to what todo. To scream, to run, 
to jump from a window, or perhaps to throw 
some useless or breakable article out of a win- 
dow, may be the first impulse. It is only those 
who by natural temperament are fitted to meet 
emergencies, or those who by forethought have 
prepared the mind for them, who really do the 
wisest and best things. A short time ago a 
school-house in Jersey City took fire while one 
hundred and twenty children were in session in 
it. Undoubtedly there would have been serious 
accident and loss of life had not the lady princi- 
pal, with great- presence of mind, prevented a 
rush down the stairs by peremptorily ordering 
the scholars to sit still, placing herself in the 
doorway, and compelling them to file out singly 
and in regular order. To think what one would 
do first in case of a sudden alarm of fire, whether 
in a private house, in a church, in a theatre, or 
in a hotel, would tend to prevent those panics 
which are always so fatal, as well as those rash 
and foolish acts which show an utter lack of 
forethought and presence of mind. 


During the “‘cold snap” of the latter part of 
December the weather in some parts of New 
England was more severe than has heen known 
there since 1857. In many places in Maine the 
thermometer fell to 20° and 30° below zero, and 
in some even to 40° below. This extreme cold, 
accompanied by a very heavy fall of snow, has 
been a tough experience for the most eastern 
States, and, indeed, for the whole country, since 
it extended from East to West. 





Christmas-eve fell with sudden gloom and 
horror upon many 8 home in Western New York 
and Pennsylvania. <A train on the Buffalo, Cor- 
ry, and Pittsburg Railroad was slowly descending 
a steep grade leading to a trestle bridge built 
overadeepchasm. Suddenly there wasa broken 
wheel, an overturned car, a flashing of fiery flames, 
and entangled in the wreck, down in that deep 
abyss, lay the killed and maimed. From out of 
the blackened ruins more than twenty disfigured 
corpses were recovered. The wounded were ten- 
derly cared for. But, alas! in how many houses 
will this sad disaster cause the Christmas of 1872 
to be forever held in mournful memory ! 


It is said that even the bitterest enemies of 
Disraeli have never attacked his private char- 
acter; and innumerable stories attest the con- 
stancy and warmth of affection which subsisted 
between himself and his wife. About four years 
ago, on the occasion of the great Edinburgh ban- 
quet, Mr. Disraeli paid his wife a graceful com- 
pliment, when he acknowledged that half his 
success and more than half his happiness in life 
were due to his wife. 





A Washington paper, in view of the approach- 
ing ‘‘season’’ at the capital, gives a résumé of 
certain points of etiquette, which it asserts will 
be found to accord with old-time usages at Wash- 
ington: 

“ All officials and non-officials call on the Presi- 
dent. He is not required to.return calls or to accept 
invitations, but may waive this exemption at discre- 
tion. All are admitted to his public or formal recep- 
tions without cards or invitation, as well as to Mrs. 
President’s receptions on stated days, of which notice 
is usually given in the city papers. State dinners are 
attended by those only who are formally invited— 
which invitation can not be declined on account of 
any rior engagement. 

“Senators who observe the old usages make no 
‘first calls,’ on account of recognized superior rank, 
except on the President of the United States. Through 
courtesy to their own yee officer they may make 
the ‘first call’ on the Vice-President, but not by vir- 
tue of any supposed higher official —. 

“ But Senators are e: ted to return calls like oth- 
er mortals, and among themselves to observe the usual 

oy bye intercourse of private gentlemen. 
rst at the capital make the advance, welcom- 
ing after-arrivals. 

* Heads of a and forei 
‘ first calls’ on t 
ators. 

“‘ Members of the House make ‘first calls’ on the 
foregoing officials, and judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

“None of the classes above mentioned are e ted 
to make ‘ first calle’ on citizens, sojourners, and visit- 
ors, but are expected to return such calls in person, or 
* by card’ when personal are impracticable.” 

These u have not been established with- 
out much friction, discussion, and even rebell- 
ion on the part of certain ambitious ones. 
course Officials may voluntarily waive their priv- 
ilege; and men of brains, culture, and acknowl- 
edged power are never tenacious about their ob- 
servance, and act at Washington very much as 
they do at home among their old neighbors, call- 
ing socially wherever they find agreeable society. 


ministers make 
President, Vice-President, and Sen- 





Again and again the fire fiend works deadly 
ruin. Following close upon the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel disaster, by which eleven servants lost 
their lives, came another catastrophe of simi- 
lar nature. Just about dark on a cold Decem- 
ber. night a —_— book-binding establishment in 
Centre Street took fire. In the upper stories 
hundreds of men, boys, and girls were em- 
ployed. The fire-escapes with which the build- 








ing was provided proved defective, and in spite 
of all exertions of firemen and others it is be- 
lieved that at least six of the operatives perished 
in the flames. 





Tn 1870 an act of incorporation was procured, 
and a contract made to purchase land in the vi- 
cinity of One Hundredth Street, between Third 
and Fourth avenues, whereon to build a grand 
Crystal Palace; and the design was to open an 
exhibition in it for the Centennial Independence 
Celebration, July 4, 1876. The matter is still be- 
ing agitated. 





A new imperial naval flag has been adopted by 
the Chinese government. It is of a triangular 
shape, made of bunting, of a deep yellow color, 
with a blue dragon courant in the centre. It is 
to be borne by all Chinese war vessels, and the 
object of the change is to make the flags carried 
by men-of-war uniform. Hitherto war vessels 
have carried the flag of the province to which 
they belong, and consequently the Chinese navy 
had about a dozen different ensigns. This is 
henceforth to be done — with, and the navy 
is to be centralized not only in appearance but 
in reality. 





Somebody, with more truth than poetry, dis- 
courses thus: 


‘* Beautiful snow! with a = on your lungs, 
And a chill that each nostril carefully bungs ; 
autiful snow! well, that’s rather a jest, 
With a big mustard poultice stinging your breast. 


“ Beautiful snow! when a delicate thaw ° 
Makes the air chilly and ¢smp and raw! 
Beautiful snow! —- may as whom it suite. 
I =, to the stuff, ‘cause it soaks through my 





The recent destruction by fire of a valuable 
collection of wild beasts is really a serious loss 
to the community, though we will! not say ir- 
reparable. Many of the animals were rare, and 
had been brought here at greatexpense. A good 
menagerie gives both amusement and valuable 
instruction, particularly to the young. An ex- 
change, in commenting upon this disaster, hu- 
morously remarks: ‘It is well enough under- 
stood by this time that Mr. Barnum is, morally 
considered, perfectly incombustible, and that 
nothing but the destruction of the whole world 
can prevent him from being the possessor of li- 
ons, tigers, and elephants, of monkeys, anacon- 
das, and whales.” 





How to keep the feet warm In cold weather is 
a problem not easily solved. There are some 
fortunate persons whose circulation is vigorous, 
who never suffer with cold feet; but many live 
during the cold season in By etual discomfort 
from this cause. Often the feet are not suffi- 
ciently protected. Wedo not consider how ex- 
posed they are to wet and snow out-of-doors, nor 
that in-doors the air near the floor is several de- 
grees colder than that about our heads. Conse- 
quently the feet should be warmly clothed ; and 
often, when sitting for a long while writing or 
studying, a warm soap-stone, or something of the 
kind, is both comfortable and useful. Tight 
shoes, tight elastic bands at the top of the stock- 
ings, or any stricture which interferes with the 
free circulation of the blood, will increase the 
tendency to cold feet. In general, those whose 
employment is of a sedentary nature suffer most 
from this habit of cold feet; hence it is evident 
pee! _— of exercise tends to prevent the dif- 

culty. 





While on the subject of remedies for the ills 
of life, it may please our readers to know of a 
“new cure for ague,’’ which originated ‘out 
West.” It is simply to crawl down stairs head- 
foremost. ‘Laugh at the ideaif you please,’ re- 
marks the inventor of this novel remedy, ‘but do 
or crawling first; you can then afford to laugh. 

ust as the chill is — on start at the top of 
a long flight of stairs, and crawl down on your 
hands and feet, head-foremost. You never did . 
harder work in your life; and when you arrive 
at the bottom, instead of shaking, you will find 
yourself puffing, red in the face, and —— 
freely from the strong exertions made in the ef- 
fort to support yourself. Tryit. It won’t cost 
you near as much as quinine or patent medicines, 
= if it fails it will only do what they do every 

ay. 





A most singular story is mentioned in an ex- 
change concerning an old-fashioned clock in 
Portland, Maine. About fourteen years ago an 
old lady fell dead of heart-disease while winding 
up the clock. The time was ten minutes before 
ten in the morning, and ever since the clock has 
stopped at ten on the anniversary of her death. 
Such is the story. 





Dr. Hall thinks that not one family in fifty 
knows how to cook a potato properly. He tells 
us that immediately beneath the very thin ont- 
er skin on the potato is the best part of the 
vegetable, the part that makes flesh and gives 
strength, and all the remainder of the potato is 
destitute of nourishment, containing only starch. 
He therefore regards it as very wasteful to bake 
potatoes. They should either be boiled or steam- 
ed with their skins on, and then the outer skin 
is easily removed without any of the nutritious 
portion adhering to it. Potatoes should always 
come on the table dry and mealy. 





A little incident shows that Mr. Edwin Fer- 
rest was much beloved by those whom he had 
benefited. After his death, while the remains 
of Mr. Forrest lay in the parlor of his house, a 
throng of citizens and strangers gathered to 
take a last look of the dead. A middle-aged 
woman approached the coffin, and stood, with 
tearful eyes, gazing on the features of the de- 
ceased. At length she went to one of the gen- 
tlemen in charge of the room, and said, ear- 
nestly, 

“Can I not have—oh! will you not give mea 
little of his hair?” 

“Why, madam, that we can not do. We are 
very sorry, but have not that power.” 

“Let me plead with you.”’ 

‘¢ We are very sorry, but must refuse.” 

“Ah!” bursting into tears and sobbing con- 
vulsively, “he was very kind to me and my 
child! 

Then walking again to the body, taking a last, 
long look, and Sending to kiss the cold brow, 
she passed from the place. She was unknown 
to all present. 
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Fig. 7.—Sxatine Suir ror Bor 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 15-19. 
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FROM 9 TO.11 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Sxkatine Suir ror Boy 


igs. 7-14. 


.—Skatine Suit ror Girt 
No. IL, 
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Fig. 5 


Fig. 4.—Sxatine Suit ror Girt 
FROM 11 To 18 YEARS OLD. 
No. L., Figs. 1-6. 
Fics. 1-7.—SKATING SUITS FOR MISSES AND YOUTHS FROM 4 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Sxatine Suit ror Giri 
FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Sxatine Suir ror Grri 
FROM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





For description see 
Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Skatixse Suir ror Giri 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
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Pin or Emery Cushion with Point Russe Embroidery. 


Tus pretty pincushion consists of a foundation of four three-cor- 
nered raised parts sewed together on the sides, which serve to sup- 
port a small four-cornered cushion that is set in the centre. First 
make the cushion for each part by eutting of linen or muslin one 
piece from Fig. 39, Supplement, leaving extra material for the seams ; 
fold this piece three-cornered, and overseam the sides of both halves 
together, leaving a slit an inch and a quarter long; then stuff this 
part closely with emery or sawdust, and sew up the slit. For the 
outer covering cut of red cashmere 
one piece from Fig. 39, Supplement, 
leaving extra material-for the seams, 
work the embroidery on this piece, 
with the help of the illustration, as 
indicated on the pattern, in satin, 


half-polka stitch, and point Russe with sewing silk in various bright 
colors, and fasten the cover on the cushion. Overseam the four 
parts arranged in this manner together, and cover the seams with 
fine variegated silk cord. In a similar manner make a small four- 
cornered cushion two inches in diameter and seven-eighths of an 
inch thick, ornament the cover also with embroidery, edge it with 
silk cord, which is laid in a loop at each corner, and fasten the 
cushion on the foundation as shown by the illustration. Finish with 
silk tassels on the corners. 











NIGHT-VIOLET—A NEW COLOR. 


NEW coloring matter, called night- 
violet, is prepared by digesting fuch- 
sine for twelve hours with iodide of  ; 
methyl, alcohol, and caustic soda in an ' 
Pin or Emery (fit WES Sy a \y 

CusHION wiTH Pornt R 
Rousse EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and design 
see Supplement, 
No. X., Fig. 39. 













7 on 
Linen, Lace Inser- Linen, NEEDLE- 
TION, AND LAWN 3 ' i WoRK EDGING, AND 
SLEEVE. 2d : Lace SLEEVE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Linen, Lace Insertion, AND Lace Cortar. Linen, NEEDLE-work .Epcixc, anp Lace CoLiar. : For pattern and descrip- 
_ No. VIL, Fig. 37. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL., Fig. 36. For sett ae ay ao Supplement, tion see Supplement, No. XVII, Figs. 59 and 60. 
No. -, Figs. . 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt FRoM Fig. 2.—Vieoene Suit.—Fronr. 


Fig. 3.—Vicoene Suir. Fig. 4.—Poruin Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] Fig. 5.—Poriiy Scit.—Back. 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. [See Fig. 3.] ACK. For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. ment, No, IV., Figs. 20-28, ment, No, IV., Figs, 20-25, 


Fics. 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE AND WALKING SUITS. 
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apparatus furnished with an inverted condenser. 
The mass, taken from the apparatus, is boiled 
for a long time with strong soda lye, which re- 
moves all the iodine, leaving the violet as a 
cake, which is to be dissolved in a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and water, and then precipi- 
tated by addition of a small quantity of soda. 
The cake so obtained is washed with a little cold 
water, dissolved in boiling water, filtered, and 
the color precipitated with salt. The violet so 
egg appears of its proper color by artificial 
ight. 





THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


In sheen of silken splendor, 
With glinting threads of gold, 
I've seen the waving marvels 
That hung in halls of old, 
When fair hands wrought the lily, 
And brave hands held the lance, 
And stately lords and ladies 
Stepped through the courtly dance. 


I’ve looked on rarer fabrics, 
The wonders of the loom, 
That caught the flowers of summer, 
And captive held their bloom ; 
But not their wreathing beauty, 
Though fit for queens to wear, 
Can with one household treasure, 
That's all mine own, compare. 


It has no golden value, 
The simple patchwork spread ; 
Its squares in homely fashion 
Set in with green and red; 
But in those faded pieces 
For me are shining bright, 
Ah! many a summer morning, 
And many a winter night. 


The dewy breath of clover, 
The leaping light of flame, 
Like spells my heart come over, 
As one by one I name 
These bits of old-time dresses— 
Chintz, cambric, calico— © ~ 
That looked so fresh and dainty 
On my darlings long ago. 


This violet was mother’s : 
I seem to see her face, 
That ever like a sunrise 
Lit up the shadiest place. 
This buff belonged to Susan; 
That scarlet spot was mine; 
And Fannie wore this pearly white, 
Where purple pansies shine. 


I turn my patchwork over— 
A book with pictured leaves— 
And I feel the lilac fragrance, 
And the snow-fall on the eaves. 
Of all my heart’s possessions 
I think it least could spare 
The quilt we children pieced at home 
When mother dear was there. 





HIS FOLKS. 


**F CAN'T stand it, and, what's more, I won't,” 
said little Mrs. Hinkle, clutching the bars 
of her uncomfortable old cage of a rocking-chair. 
Mr. Hinkle placidly hung up his almanac, and 
went out to sow the early pease. He could stand 
almost any thing, and yet remain as serene as a 
cabbage head—which, indeed, his wife often said 
he resembled. Laviny’s tantrums troubled him 
about as much as a mosquito’s buzzing would 
trouble an elephant; but he thought they were 
kind of wearing to her, and that she ‘‘came to 
quicker” alone. So he left her swinging herself 
seasick in the rocker, and shuffled off to the gar- 
den with a hoe and a pint dipper of pease. At 
the gate he met Miss Niddlins. 

‘** And how's your poor wife ?” said she, snif- 
fing. She suffered with a chronic cold in the 
head, which gave her an extremely sympathetic 
manner. 

** Able to be stirring,” replied Mr. Hinkle, 
shuffling on in his brown leather moccasins. 
Even a cabbage head may be, as it usually is, 
ruffied inside; and deep in his slow-beating 
heart Mr. Hinkle was annoyed at the sight of 
Miss Niddlins and the embroidered bed-ticking 
bag which betokened a week’s visit. 

** Laviny’s putchiky enough without being set 
on,” said he, leaning on his hoe in the favorite 
attitude adopted by scarecrows. ‘‘ Yes, I really 
think she is,” he went on, weighing the proposi- 
tion deliberately. ‘‘ Not that I mind her being 
spry-tempered and spitting out at me. It’s only 
a way she has, and comes of her enjoying such 
poor health. She'll cool down; but that old 
maid hain’t any call to rile her;” and here Mr. 
Hinkle gave the hoe handle a resentful poke, as 
if it personated the spinster aforesaid. Like 
many men not gifted in public speaking, he was 
much given to talking aioud when alone. In- 
doors his wife claimed exclusive right of speech. 

** And here I've stuck, like a dab of putty, 
from the day I married with Reuben,” she was 
saying to Miss Niddlins, ‘‘ I’ve had to walk on 
eggs, or his folks would be in my hair. They've 
had their remarks to make about all my doings, 
and, you may depend upon it, it grinds.” 

Mrs. Hinkle must have been ground very sharp 
indeed, judging by her cutting tongue. 

‘* Poor thing!” groaned Miss Niddlins, using 
her handkerchief just then because it would pro- 
duce the effect of pity. 

**See how I was put upon this morning by his 
sister Phebe,” said Mrs. Hinkle, moving the end 
of her nose rapidly back and forth with her fore- 
finger, as if she were playing on a Jew’s-harp. 
“That woman had the impudence to twit me of 
neglecting Reuben, because I leave him to get 
his own supper sewing-circle nights!” 





“Don’t tell me so!” sniffed Miss Niddlins. 
“<Did Mr. Hinkle complain to her ?” 

** Catch him complaining!” cried Mrs. Hinkle; 
‘the hasn’t got spunk enough. Why, he’s no 
more grit than a hay-stack, and he’s as sot. I 
couldn’t make him break with his folks if I was 
to suffer. Wish I was single: then I wouldn't 
be nosed round by’em. Now here you are, free 
to go when you please!” 

Miss Niddlins sighed an affirmative. It was 
her peculiar trial that her relatives never op- 
posed her going. 

‘* If you was to separate, I suppose you've got 
enough to live on,” suggested she, cautiously. 

Mrs. Hinkle’s rocker jerked itself into a full 
stop. She had often said that ‘‘ Reuben must 
choose betwixt his folks and her,” that ‘‘she 
would take herself off,” and the like ; but to have 
a third person hint at a separation startled her. 

‘* Well—yes,” said she, hesitatingly. ‘‘I’ve 
got the property I brought with me when I was 
married. I won't deny but what Reuben has 
done the fair thing there; but then, if he’d been 
some men, he might have doubled it by this time. 
The long and short of it is, he’s half asleep. [ 
have to keep stirring him up, and, after all, he 
don’t appreciate me!” . 

‘*T believe it would wake him pretty thor- 
oughly if you should leave him,” returned Miss 
Niddlins. ‘‘ He’d begin to realize what a smart 
wife he’d lost.” 

‘* He’d clutter the kitchen with his greasy har- 
nesses, and camp down on the lunge in his boots 
—that’s what he’d do—the minute I was off!” 
snapped Mrs. Hinkle. } 

‘** He couldn’t manage without you, to save his 
life,” declared Miss Niddlins, confidently. ‘‘He’d 
go down on his knees to you to get you back.” 

Mrs. Hinkle seemed flattered by the idea. 

‘* A pretty figure he'd cut,” laughed she, ‘‘ fat 
as he is, and looking, you might say, as if he’d 
been blowed up in his clothes!” 

‘**T'm sure I don’t see how you can smile, sit- 
uated as you are,” said Miss Niddlins, showing 
symptoms of fresh cold. i 

‘*His folks have tried my soul out of me,” 
cried Mrs. Hinkle, hastily resuming her wrath ; 
‘Sand what's madded me the most has been to 
see Reuben take it so cool. That man hasn’t 
any more nerves than a tub of lard! -I wouldn’t 
value jumping off the meeting-house steeple if I 
thought it would give him a start.” 

** Poor woman!” said Miss Niddlins, display- 
ing the red silk handkerchief that might proper- 
ly be called her badge of mourning. “It’s your 
duty to yourself to go where you can take some 
peace of your life!” 

**T don't feel clear,” said Mrs. Hinkle, as she 
settled the coffee for dinner, and thus ended 
their first conference. 

But as Miss Niddlins spent the week, justify- 
ing Mr. Hinkle’s apprehensions, she and Mrs. 
Hinkle had ample opportunities for renewing the 
discussion of the latter’s grievances, till, from 
not feeling ‘‘clear,” Mrs. Hinkle, by the time her 
guest departed, came to feel, as she expressed 
it, ‘‘all in a muddle.” Even her ox-eyed hus- 
band noticed something amiss with her. 

‘*T wonder whether or no sage tea wouldn’t 
be kind of quieting to Laviny,” he reflected one 
morning as he jogged along to the village after 
turnip seed. ‘‘I hain’t seen her so fractious 
since she had the neurology in her face. If she 
wasn’t a r sick creetur I don’t know but I 
should get put out with her—I really don’t ;” and 
Mr. Hinkle lowered his voice to an awe-struck 
whisper as he gave utterance to this treasonous 
thought. 

‘* His folks” lived in a sick-headache-colored 
house at the Four Corners, and his sister Phebe 
was hanging out clothes in the back-yard as he 
drove up. 

‘*Got any sage to spare?” cried Mr. Hinkle, 
whoaing Dobbin. 

**Mercy on us! is Laviny going to make cheese 
in mud-time ?” was Miss Phebe’s answer. 

*¢*"Tisn't none of her doings,” said Mr. Hin- 
kle, slowly, punishing the wheel with his whip- 
lash ; ‘‘ but she’s in a terrible nervous way, and 
I think maybe she needs something soothing. 
What's good for her nerves ?” 

**T don’t know, without it’s a sound scold- 
ing,” replied Miss Phebe, with her mouth full 
of clothes-pins, 

‘* Now, sister, you're hard on Laviny,” said 
Mr. Hinkle, in an injured tone. ‘‘ She ain’t 
tough, like what you be.” 

‘* Her temper is tough enough ; but I’m suited 
if you are, poor soul!” and Miss Phebe hunted 
for both sage and valerian, though inwardly 
persuaded that all the poppies in the world 
couldn’t soothe Laviny when she oncé got ‘‘ set 
out.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hinkle had been doing a fu- 
rious forenoon’s work, and, ready to drop from 
exhaustion, was just hanging up the mop after 
scrubbing the kitchen floor, when dear, blunder- 
ing old Reuben scuffed across the threshold with 
his torn paper bags, scattering dried leaves like 
an autumn wind, and leaving muddy moccasin 
tracks at every step. Before those clumsy foot- 
prints Mrs. Hinkle’s feeble forbearance fled. 
The herbs her husband had trusted might prove 
a narcotic acted upon her as a powerful irritant. 

** Reuben Hinkle !” said she, bracing her ach- 
ing back against the pump, ‘* how much longer 
do you think I’m going to wash floors for you to 
litter ?” 

‘* There, there! now don’t fret,” pleaded Reu- 
ben; “I'll sweep it up. You do putter round 
more’n you're able, that’s a fact. You know 
I’m ready and willing to hire a girl any day.” 

‘*A girl smouching my paint!” cried Mrs. 
Hinkle, in wrath. ‘‘Put down the broom, 
Reuben; you've made tracks enough. Your 
folks shall never have that handle, that I spend 
your money on hired help.” 

**You're rather hard on ’em, Laviny,” said 
Mr. Hinkle ; ‘‘ they mean well by you. Here's 





Phebe now been and sent you something stilling. 
I told her what a fizz your nerves had been in 
lately.” 

‘*So you’ve been running me down to your 
folks!” cried Mrs. Hinkle, glaring at her hus- 
band. ‘* After all I've stood from you, Reuben, 
it’s too much.” 

Mr. Hinkle was a mild man—mild as milk; 
but even the sweetest of milk will sometimes 
turn sour in a thunder-storm, and oft-recurring 
er tempests had had their effect upon 

im. 

‘*T’ve always made excuses for you, Laviny, 
and tried my best to live peaceable,” said he, 
slowly ; ‘‘but I believe ‘tain’t in the power of 
mortal man to get along with you.” 

Then, in a state of great amazement at him- 
self, he went out to untackle Dobbin and sow 
the turnip seed. Listening in vain for the din- 
ner horn, he returned to the house half an hour 
past noon to find the fire out, his unlucky mud- 
prints dried upon the floor, and his wife absent. 

** Gone off in a huff to her sister Tripp's, I 
guess,” said he, patiently setting out the Sunday 
remnant of beans. ‘‘ I'd have hitched up if I’d 
have knowed she wanted to go. She wouldn’t 
speak to me, I s’pose, ‘cause I'd riled her. I 
hadn’t oughter done it—that’s a fact.” 

Having relieved his mind by this last confes- 
sion, Mr. Hinkle ate his dinner with an excel- 
lent appetite, and in due time his supper also, 
his wife not having appeared. 

**T expect she calculates for me to go for her, 
and I'd better be off,” said he, as he strained 
the milk with extreme care and deliberation, 
and by this means let a slow stream trickle 
down the outside of the pail upon the spotless 
pantry floor. ‘‘ Why, if there ain’t Ezra Tripp 
now!” and as he spoke, in at the west door 
came his wife’s brother-in-law, with unwilling 
feet, as though goaded on by the spears of the 
setting sun behind him. 

** Laviny ain’t sick, I hope?” said Mr. Hinkle, 
anxiously. 

‘* No, ‘tisn’t that,” replied Mr. Tripp, twisting 
his forefinger under his collar, as if his cravat 
choked him—‘‘ ’tisn’t that—but—” 

**She’s getting most out of patience waiting 
for me, I suppose,” suggested the unsuspecting 
Reuben. ‘‘ Well, I'd oughter gone afore, only 
the off ox broke through the fence, and—” 

‘*Laviny says she won’t come back,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Tripp, desperately ; ‘‘ for she’s lived 
with you as long as she can stand it!” : 

Mr. Hinkle flopped down like a starchless 
dicky. 

‘| might have knowed she couldn’t bear what 
I do,” groaned he. ‘‘'This morning, when she 
was blowing of me, I spoke ha’sh to her: I don’t 
see how Icometo. But, Ezra, you don’t think, 
now, she won't never come round ?” 

Mr. Tripp muttered something about his sister- 
in-law being ‘‘ pretty resolute,” and turned away. 

‘*T wish you'd carry over Laviny’s cough medi- 
cine,” said Mr. Hinkle, rousing himself. ‘‘ Lord! 
to think of her hacking in the night, and me not 
hearing her! And, Ezra, I'd take it kindly of 
you if you'd step in in the morning and tell me 
how she rested. 

Mr. Tripp consigned the bottle to his coat 
pocket, while Reuben, returning to the deserted 
kitchen, which already wore a masculine air, 
tilted his chair against the wall, and listened to 
the dirges of the frogs, or gave expression to his 
feelings by singing, 

“As on some lonely building’s top 
The sparrow tells her moan. 
Far from the tents of joy and hope 
I sit and grieve alone.” 

‘*A dreadful poor hand I should be to sit 
alone,” commented he, as he shuffled about to 
fasten the windows. 

‘* Laviny is a master-woman for making things 
lively. Somehow I can’t bear to lock her out ;” 
and it is a fact worthy of note that the faith- 
ful Reuben, for the first time in his married life, 
went to bed leaving the porch door unbolted. 

If he had cherished a vague hope that his wife 
might steal home in the early morning, he cer- 
tainly saw no traces of her ruling presence on 
rising. Instead, the abomination of desolation 
reigned. 

‘Seems ’s if I was just a frame-work, with 
nothing inside,” said the poor man, moving 
about the chaotic kitchen in a hushed manner, 
like a person at a funeral; ‘“‘the pith is all 
knocked out of me.” 

But notwithstanding this alarming internal 
condition, by dint of burning three fingers he 
succeeded in making a lumpy hasty-pudding for 
breakfast, and also a cup of coffee, which, by 
reason of the large amount of fish-skin that set- 
tled it, bore an unpleasant resemblance to chow- 
der. As he was sitting at this frugal repast his 
sister Phebe flounced in. 

‘* Has Laviny left you, Reuben? It can’t be.” 

Mr. Hinkle nodded his head solemnly, his 
mouth being not available just then as an organ 
of speech. 

‘* The worst is her own,” stormed Miss Phebe, 
raining a shower of hair-pins from her falling 

‘*T guess we sha’n’t die on her ac- 


This reflection seemed to convey no consola- 
tion to Mr. Hinkle. 

‘*Yon never felt right toward Laviny,” said 
he, sorrowfully. ‘‘I don’ lay this up agin her, 
her clearing out ; I blame it on to Miss Niddlins. 
She always had a dreadful faculty for onsettling 
Laviny.” 

Miss Phebe had a contemptuous nose, turned 
upward at the end like a sled runner. It curled 
higher yet at this remark. 4 

**T wish you had some of my spirit, Reuben 
Hinkle,” said she, coiling her back hair with a 
rapid circular motion, as if she were winding her- 
self up; ‘if you had, you wouldn’t go nigh La- 
viny for one while, She’s contrary, and depend 
upon it she'll be a great deal more apt to come 





back if you don’t tease her. I'll keep house for 
you, so don’t you be a mite concerned.” 

Mr. Hinkle groaned in answer. As dough is 
without yeast, so was he without Laviny. ‘‘He 
needed her to keep him up,” he said, pathetic- 
ally ; and though tortures would not have wruag 
from her the confession, it was equally true that 
Laviny needed him to keep her down. Some 
leaven is safest hidden in its three measures of 
meal. Certainly, in her husband’s presence, Mrs. 
Hinkle had been a patient Griselda compared to 
what she now was, freed from home restraints. 
She fretted and fumed in an explosive manner, 
raising an unwonted fermentation in the Tripp 
household. She hated his folks; she hated Reu- 
ben for not hating them ; she hated herself for 
having borne their interference so long; and de- 
clared she had not had ‘‘the temper of a fly’— 
which, indeed, was quite true. But as the week 
wore on without bringing the coveted vision of 
her husband at her feet, the effervescence of her 
mood was fast subsiding, when the rumor that 
Miss Phebe was wielding her domestic sceptre 
agitated it anew. Pretty work it was, to be 
crowded out of her own home by his folks! She 
knew now why Reuben had not come. They 
had been setting him against her. What if he 
should never come? For the first time this 
thought intruded itself, and in her anguish she 
sought relief in the camphor bottle. What right 
had Phebe in her kitchen, solacing Reuben with 
delectable cookery, when he should have been 
hungering in solitude after his wife? She de- 
clared such conduct would provoke a saint, 
though she did not give her authority for this 
conviction. One thing was sure, Phebe should 
not have the washing of her tea-spoons; and 
without delay Mrs. Hinkle sent a juvenile Tripp 
to remove these and other personal valuables, 
choosing the dinner hour for the errand, that the 
scenic effect might be greater. When Mr. Hinkle 
was forced to stir his tea with a fork, perhaps he 
would be in more haste to conciliate his wife! 
The plan was well laid; but it failed in the exe- 
cution through the tardiness of little Joe, who, 
having a woodchuck to attend to on the way, 
did not reach his uncle’s till the remains of the 
dinner lay cold on the pantry shelf, and Mr. 
Hinkle was half a mile away at his afternoon 
plowing. 

Miss Phebe sent the spoons obediently, in- 
wardly resolved that Reuben should not know 
of this proof of ‘‘ Laviny’s ugliness,” for she was 
well aware that only her own repeated assur- 
ances that Laviny would soften toward him if 
left to herself had kept him passive thus far. 

** Seems ’s if I wasn’t doing the handsome thing 
not to go nigh her,” he often said. ‘* I wonder 
whether or no she ain’t counting on my fetching 
her ?” 

“* If she comes of her free-will she'll be likely 
to stay put,” Miss Phebe would answer; ‘ but 
try to drive her, and you know what Laviny is.” 

Mr. Hinkle did know, unfortunately, and, 
knowing, schooled himself to patient waiting. 

Thus the days wore on, and he plodded through 
the spring work, cheered a little in spite of him- 
self by Miss Phebe’s earnest efforts at making 
him comfortable, while Laviny, mortified and 
then alarmed by his non-appearance, worried 
herself into a course of exasporating sick head- 
aches, and in every sense shut out the sunlight 
from the house of the Tripps. In the midst of 
paint-scrubbing Mrs. Tripp found no leisure to 
devote to her complaining sister, but left one of 
her children to wait upon her. Mrs: Hinkle felt 
abused. When had Reuben been too busy to 
bathe her aching temples? Little Joe made her 
nervous as a witch, and one day she told him so, 
and a moment after had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing him say to his mother in the kitchen that 
he ‘‘couldn’t get along with Aunt Laviny no- 
how.” 

Why, that was just what Reuben had said— 
Reuben, who had never spoken hastily to her in 
his life! Was she an uncomfortable person to 
live with ? 

‘**Tain’t in the power of mortal man to get 
along with you, Laviny.” The words came 
back to her with the startling force of a proof- 
text, and haunted her afterward continually. 

It must have been in rhubarb time, for dande- 
lion greens had gone by, when one morning lit- 
tle Joe rushed in with the terrible tidings that 
**Uncle Reuben had fallen ker-chunk from a beam 
in the barn.” 

Mrs. Hinkle tore the bandages from her head 
and started up. 

‘*Where’s my bonnet, Susan? I’m going 
home!” 

‘* Maybe he isn’t badly injured. Wait till we 
hear further,” urged Mrs. Tripp. 

**T tell you I’m going home, Susan Tripp! 
Where’s my bonnet?” and snatching it by the 
string, Mrs. Hinkle sprang into the wagon just 
vacated by her nephew, and drove away at a 
doctor’s pace. 

Little Joe turned a series of somersaults, and 
then lay writhing on the grass in a fit of uncon- 
trollable giggling. 

‘¢Didn’t Aunt Laviny streak it?” shouted he. 
*¢ And Uncle Reuben wasn’t hurt a mite, but she 
wouldn't let me tell her! ‘Tee-hee-hee !” 

Yet, though no bones were broken by the fall, 
it is a fact that Mr. Hinkle found his two hun- 
dred pounds avoirdupois considerably shaken, 
and he was actually, according to his wife’s pre- 
diction, ‘‘camping down on the lunge in his 
boots,” when, opening his eyes, they rested on 
her frightened face in the doorway. 

‘‘ Why, bless your heart! come right in, La- 
viny,” said he. And she went in, and shut the 
door. 

Five minutes afterward, as Miss Phebe lifted 
the latch, she heard her sister-in-law say, 

**I know I’ve hectored you awfully, Reuben, 
bnt I do mean to live peaceable now, and pi vp 
with your folks.” . 

And Reuben answered, heartily: ‘‘I havent 
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blamed you a bit, Laviny. I knowed ’twas Miss 
Niddlins’s work. But after we'd lived together 
so long, she might have let us be till God divorced 
us.” ; 








PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresponnexT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS, 


SITS are every where a great social insti- 
tution. Perhaps in most places they are 
considered something of a social nuisance. At 
- any rate, there is no custom of civilized life that 
comes in for a greater share of grumbling and 
gratuitous ill-will. People pay visits as they 
pay their bills, because it is a necessity estab- 
lished as rigorously by precedent and practice 
as the payment of one’s debts is by law. How 
cordially nine-tenths of the visiting community 
hate the business, how they growl over it, and 
how devoutly they wish the people may be out, 
and that they may get off with leaving a card, 
instead of sitting out a tiresome twenty minutes 
in evolving commonplaces out of their bored 
wits, and listening to those of the person they 
are inflicting their politeness on! As to gentle- 
men, does there exist any country in the civil- 
ized world where they can be induced to pay a 
visit with their wives or mothers without putting 
those relatives to an amount of preliminary la- 
bor in the way of entreaties, cajoleries, coaxing, 
pouting, and, if the occasion be of a sufficiently 
urgent kind to justify such extreme measures, 
threatening and storming, as might be excused 
if the sacrifice demanded were the pulling out 
of a tooth? Well, we have a great deal before 
us in the way of reforms to be effected in the 
habits and training of these refractory creatures, 
whose vanity we gratify and disarm by leaving 
them still the harmless and empty title of lords 
of the creation. But all this is only leading up 
to a scolding that I am under the painful neces- 
sity of giving my dear American friends. If I 
loved them less, I should scold them less; but it 
is just’ because I have their perfection so much 
at heart that I am continually laying about them 
with my cat-o’-nine tails. I want them to seem 
to all the world on this side of the Atlantic as 
charming and as genuine as I know them to be. 
I can not bear, for instance, to hear English 
and French ladies—the latter especially—say, 
as I am constantly condemned to do, ‘‘ How 
rude those Americans are! Really, they don’t 
know the first rules of civilized society.” How 
ran you understand what my feelings are on 
hearing such comments as these? If you can, 
then help me to escape them in the future by 
avoiding the small, the very small, misdemean- 
ors that call them forth. So few Americans are 
to be found nowadays who have not been to 
Paris that it seems almost superfluous to men- 
tion that in that city people live on flats. Those 
of my readers, however, who have still the de- 
lights of a first visit to Europe before them may 
be glad to hear some details of the subject. ‘lhe 
flats run on first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
floors, the value of the apartment decreasing as 
it rises in height. Formerly a third floor was 
the last stage at which a family with a tolerable 
income halted; but of late years the enormous 
increase of rent has driven even rich people to 
the topmost rung of the ladder, and you contin- 
ually find the fourth floors occupied by families 
who keep a handsome establishment and a car- 
riage. ‘The fifth is so fatiguing and so incon- 
venient in many ways—being, for instance, right 
under the domestic republic, composed of your 
own and your fellow-tenants’ servants, stowed 
away in pigeon-holes, and prone to relieve the 
monotony of their life in the daytime by con- 
vivial meetings at night, often prolonged till the 
small hours in the morning, and accompanied 
with sounds not conducive of a good night's rest 
to the members of the cinquitme—that it is nev- 
er taken, except under pressure of necessity, by 
avery numerous family, who must have space 
at any cost; but generally it is let to tailors or 
such-like.. The general run of apartments for 
comfortable French families is the second and 
third floors. The first are rented by rich for- 
eigners, as a rule. Americans who are not bi- 
ased by the conceit of being on a fashionable 
floor—at least those who come for a season or 
so—usually encamp on the second or third, 
where they have the compensations of better 
light and air, and are at a pleasant distance 
from ci and the noise of the street. We 
will take, therefore, these floors as our basis of 
consideration in the present grievance. When 
a French or an English lady does not choose to 
receive visitors, she sends down word to the 
concierge to that effect; if she is expecting some 
particular visit for which she wishes to make an 
exception, she tells the concierge that she will be 
at home for Monsieur or Madame So-and-so, 
and for no one else. All other callers are con- 
sequently met with the consigne, ‘*‘ Madame is 
not at home.” Some are so rash or so confident 
in the fact of their friend being in the house and 
open to visits that they pass the lodge without 
inquiring. When, therefore, they are turned 
back after climbing two or three pairs of stairs, 
they have no right to complain. But this is a 
venture that no sane Frenchwoman would em- 
bark in without consulting the Cerberus at the 
gate first. If that functionary is of an oblivious 
turn of mind, or, what is more likely, if you, for 
some reason best known to him, have the ill luck 
to lie under his displeasure, then your friends will 
sent up when you have forbidden it, and sent 
away when you have said you were willing to 
see them. Some unhappy victims of their con- 
cierge have been driven to adopt the crooked-at- 
torney system in the matter of receiving visitors, 
and of saying they were out when they wished 
Particularly to be in, and vice versa. But then 
the remedy was in their own hands, or, more 
properly speaking, in their pockets. Now this 


simple precaution of saving their friends’ legs by 
warning their concierge, Americans, as a rule, 
never take. The consequence is that they are 
constantly getting into hot water, and giving 
mortal offense to their French and English ac- 
quaintances, who are allowed to toil up to their 
door, and then coolly told that madame is tired 
and lying down, or that she has a headache, or 
letters to write that must go that day, etc. The 
visitor, justly incensed, turns away resolved nev- 
er to return unless some apology is offered for 
such rudeness, and avenges herself by complain- 
ing to every body she meets that day of the un- 
civilized ways of those Americans. Another 
common complaint against Americans is that, 
when they do receive you, they are apt to keep 
you waiting while they change their dress, or 
make some other preparation meant to do you 
honor. This is considered extremely rude in 
Paris. A Frenchwoman would come ont in her 
night-cap, once you have been admitted, rather 
than keep you waiting till she got herself up in 
drawing-room attire. Louis XVIII. said that 
punctuality was the politeness of kings: a French- 
woman considers haste—or empressement, she 
would call it—the best politeness of a hostess ; 
and in this she rarely fails. Now let me hear of 
an improvement in this matter, and spare me the 
pain of listening to invectives against the rude- 
ness of those dreadful Americans for e future. 
OMET. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XII. 


F ever a woman deserved a seat in the French 
Academy for the value of her literary labors 
to mankind, she was Madame Cemart. ‘The 
works of this lively, engaging author on man- 
ners, dress, cosmetics, needle- work, and kin- 
dred topics no less interesting to her sex, and 
through them to the other, are to be found in 
eight small octavos in their native French. The 
lady was an industrious and brilliant writer on 
themes of the toilette, the household, and de- 
portment, on which Mrs. Farrar, author of The 
Young Lady’s Friend, of our mothers’ time, and 
Mrs. Beeton, the editor of The Englishwoman’s 
Magazine, in our day, have succeeded her with 
much adornment but no greater scope. Madame 
Celnart talks—one can hardly imagine her hold- 
ing a pen—like a Parisian, with-empressement, 
with drollery, precision, and inimitable spright- 
liness, like a gentle-bred old beauty, secure in 
the charm of her finished manner against the 
loss of her earlier fascinations, telling a youn- 
ger generation the toilette secrets of her age, 
with half a smile at their readiness to seize these 
arts, and seriously pointing out the most graceful 
way of doing things, or the most modest, with 
the concern of one who is painfully conscious 
that grace and prudence do not come to all her 
sex by nature, however the love of these things 
do. Can not one imagine the arch gentleness 
with which she opens her work on the toilette in 
such easy, sparkling guise as this: 

‘* Je viens de feuilleter les arts de plaire, les 
livres de beauté, et autres évangiles de courti- 
sane,” which may be freely translated, ‘‘I come 
to speak of the arts of pleasing, the literature of 
beauty, and other evangels of coquetry.” She 
has a well-bred curl of disdain for ‘‘ une allure 
bourgeoise mesquine,” but with the reverence of 
a true Frenchwoman, whose creed is her mirror, 
she pronounced her work ‘‘ consacré @ la toilette, 
et la conservation de la beauté.” These duties 
she divides with serious precision into the “‘ soins 
de la toilette,” which include cosmetic arts, and 
‘*Dart de se coiffer, lacer, et chausser.” It was 
indeed an art, in the time of hundred-boned cor- 
sets without clasps, to lace one’s self, and in the 
days of classic sandals, perhaps, to put on one’s 
shoes. She is exact in all her details as a school- 
mistress might be, though one fancies a covert 
smile on her wise face as she rallies the young 
demoiselles who dreaded the bath—because it 
was so cold? Oh no; but because their mod- 
esty could not endure the baring of their person 
even to themselves. Such, she gravely advises, 
may save their ‘‘pudeur” by bathing in a pei- 
gnoir. One inevitably recalls Lola Montez’s dedi- 
cation of her famous Book of Beauty, ‘‘To all 
men and women who are not afraid of them- 
selves,” in hearing of these French demoiselles 
with their conventual susceptibility. The grace- 
ful preceptress goes on with directions for sit- 
ting, for holding one’s needle, for dancing, and 
how to hold one’s petticoats out of the mud; and 
that such hints are by no means superfluous any 
body will allow who notices the varied awkward- 
nésses which women fall into who are habitually 
thoughtless on these points.” Some of these nice 
customs may have been carried to our shores, 
possibly with Rochambeau’s French ladies at 
Newport or Salem. I remember hearing one 
of the fine Newburyport ladies, who answer to 
the description of gentlewomen still, maintain 
that it was most graceful to ‘‘sew with a long 
point’—that is, to push the needle nearly its 
whole length through at each stitch, instead of 
pulling it out, so to speak, by the nose. And 
she was right, as you can verify by the next 
sewing you take up. 

In the time of Madame Celnart, fine ladies 
were used to powdering their hair with the dust 
of Florentine iris, which gave their love-breath- 
ing tresses the violet odor of the spring. A 
— idea; but their iris, our orris root, must 

ave been a trifle fresher than comes to this 
country. It makes us sure that the beauties of 
Titian’s and Guido’s times were real women, when 
we know that they steeped their tresses in bleach- 
ing liquids and dyes, and spread their locks in 
the sun for hours to gain the coveted golden 
tinge; and the hair of the Bella Donna herself 
might have caught part of its enchantment from 





the sprinkling of violet powder that lent its waves 
a soul. Those immortal beauties would have 





canonized Lubin if he had been alive with his 
pomades and perfumes. Celnart was a coura- 
geous advocate of cosmetics, or else she was wise 
enough to put the worst first, for one of her ear- 
liest recipes is this depilatory, which we do not 
quote by way of recommendation at all. It is 
the Oriental Rusma, a depilatory used in harems. 

Two ounces of quicklime, half an ounce of 
orpiment and red arsenic ; boil in one pint of al- 
kaline lye, and try with a feather to see when it 
is strong enough. Touch the parts to be rid of 
hair and wash with cold water. When we say 
that orpiment and realgar are deadly poisons, 
and add Madame Celnart’s remark that the mix- 
ture is of ‘‘ une grande causticité,” attacking oft- 
en the tissue of the skin, our readers will quite 
agree with her that it is only to be used with 
“la plus grande circunspection,” or, better, not 
at all. The Créme Parisienne dépilatoire is 
harmless, and probably of very little use, but I 
give it for what it is worth: One-eighth of an 
ounce of rye starch, and the same of sulphate of 
baryta (or heavy-spar), the juice of purslane, aca- 
cia, and milk-thistle, mixed with oil. 

The high-sounding Paste of Venus, devised 
by a Parisian cosmetic artist, who shared the 
mythologic fancy which prevailed years ago, was 
spread over the skin to soften and perfume it. 
Faith, Esther herself might have used it, for its 
conjugation of spices would delight an Orient- 
al. It was made of fat, butter, honey, and aro- 
matics, the more the better; but as none of our 
belles wish to try the anointing bodily, I spare 
them the list, and give instead the Esprit de py- 
rétre. The pyrethrum, or Spanish pellitory, is an 
herb which is highly valued by cosmetic artists, 
and appears in several recipes of the French. 

Powdered cinnamon, one dram; coriander, 
nineteen scruples; vanilla, the same; clove, 
eighteen grains; cochineal, mace, and saffron, 
the same; simple spirit of pyrethrum, one litre 
(about seven-eighths of a quart). Let these in- 
gredients digest for fifteen days, and add orange- 
flower water, half an ounce; oil of anise, eight- 
een drops; citron, ditto; oils of lavender and 
thyme, each nine drops; ambergris, three grains. 
Mix the ambergris with the pyrétre and put the 
two liquids together. Filter after two days. 
Use as a toilette water. 

No wonder the French cosmetics are so high- 
ly valued, when their composition embraces such 
a variety of pleasing ingredients. Thyme, an- 
ise, and saffron seem homely herbs for the use 
of our dainty women, but they assisted at every 
toilette among the Greek women of old, and 
Rhodora wound the crocus (meadow-saffron) 
with the rose, and wove fennel among her jas- 
mines, without a thought such as these things 
give us of sick teas and home-made dyes. Why 
should herbs of such excellent renown lose the 
poetry that belongs tothem? Mingled in varie- 
ty with ambergris and orange flowers, they give 
body to a perfume rich enough to have satisfied 
Cleopatra. But if this is complicated, what will 
be said to the next recipe, which is compounded 
by South American women, but was fashionable 
in Paris not so very long after the time of Jo- 
sephine, who may have patronized, or, indeed, 
introduced the souvenir of creole coquetry. Says 
Madame Celnart, speaking of it, ‘Only the Tar- 
tuffes of coquetry could blame the Mexican po- 
made,” whose proportions indicate that the for- 
mula came straight from the perfumer’s hands, 
and is therefore correct. Any one who wishes to 
try it can reduce the measure to suit themselves. 

Extract of cocoa, sixty-four ounces; oil of 
noisette, thirty-two ounces; oil of ben, thirty- 
two ounces; oil of vanilla, two ounces; white 
balsam of Peru, one dram; benzoin flowers, half 
a dram ; civet, ditto; neroli, one dram ; essence 
of rose, one dram; oil of clove flowers, one ounce ; 
citron and bergamot waters, each half a pint. 
Steep the vanilla in the cocoa butter eight days 
in a hot place; dissolve the balsam in half a glass 
of alcohol, with the benzoin and civet, and add 
the spirit of clove. Mix the essence of rose and 
neroli in the oils of ben and noisette, and beat the 
whole forcibly together in a large marble or china 
bowl. 

The creole women spread this paste on their 
smooth skins, which the oil of the cocoa softens 
and moistens, while the delightful changing odor 
is absorbed, till their forms are like living, dusky, 
but perfumed marbles. These recipes are giv- 
en not so much for imitation, or to contribute 
to the lore of perfumes this side the water, as 
curiosities of national arts and feminine vanity. 
Where in our country would we find the ingre- 
dients of the celebrated Eau de Stahl, known to 
the Parisian chemists forty years ago? Its com- 
pound was as follows: 

Alcohol, nine litres; rose-water, three litres ; 
the root of Spanish pellitory, five ounces; gal- 
lingole root, threeounces; tormentil, three ounces; 
balsam of Peru, three ounces; cinnamon, five 
drams; rue, one ounce; ratania, eight ounces. 
Powder the whole, and put in alcohol; shake 
well, and leave to macerate six days. Pour off, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours to clear, after 
which add essential oil of mint, one and a half 
drams ; powdered cochineal, four drams. Leave 
to infuse anew three days; filter through filter- 
ing-paper, and decant. Use for a tooth wash, 
and for washing the face, or for baths. 

The Peruvian powder was another standard 
preparation of the same date for a dentifrice. 
It was made of white sugur, half a dram ; cream 
of tartar, one dram; magnesia, ditto; cinnamon, 
six grains; mace, two grains; sulphate of qui- 
nine, three grains; carmine, five grains. Powder 
and mix carefully, adding four drops of the oils 
of rose and of mint. 

The following cosmetic, called the Serkis du 
Sérail, is said to be a favorite lotion used by the 
Sultanas, for whom it is imported from Achaia 
—though this sounds like one of those pleasant 
fictions which perfumers delight to invent con- 
cerning their oils and pomades more than like any 





thing we are obliged to believe. There is this to 








be said in favor of the assertion, that it is just 
such a mixture of starch and oils as no one but 
an odalisque could endure to use. It is made 
of sweet-almond paste, ten livres; rye and potato 
starch, each six livres; oil of jasmine, eight 
ounces; the same of oil of orange flowers and 
of roses; black balsam of Peru, six ounces; 
essence of rose and of cinnamon, each sixty 
grains. Mix the powders and essences sepa- 
rately in earthen vessels, then add the powder te 
the liquid little by little, bruise well together, 
and strain through muslin. 

An elegant preparation for whitening the face 
and neck is made of terebinth of Mecca, three 
grains; oil of sweet almonds, four ounces; 
spermaceti, two drams; flower of zinc, one 
dram ; white wax, two drams; rose-water, six 
drams. Mix in a water-bath, and melt together. 
The harmless mineral white is fixed in the 
pomade, or what we would call cold cream, and 
is applied with the greatest ease and fine effect. 
It must be to some preparation of this subtle 
sort that the lustrous whiteness of certain much- 
admired fashionable complexions is due. It is 
a cheap enamel, without the supposed necessity 
of baking, which, by the way, is such a point- 
blank blunder that we wonder so many people 
of sense persist in speaking of it as if it could be 
a fact. 





EVENING TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 60. 


Fig. 1.—This graceful toilette for a full-dress 
reception is of salmon-colored faille. The demi- 
trained skirt, without flounces or over-skirt, has 
an elaborate trimming of white chenille balls, 
imitating pearls. The low square corsage is 
edged with point lace, and has lace frills across 
the back and front; also swinging chains of the 
balls fall from the shoulders, The necklace and 
coiffure are also of chenille. Coral jewelry, set 
in massive Etruscan gold. Pink and yellow 
roses in the hair. Bouquet of violets and tea- 
roses. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of rose-colored faille, 
with untrimmed demi-train, and chatelaine bod- 
ice extending below the waist in the antique 
fashion. The over-skirt is of Valenciennes lace 
in quaint medieval design. The sash is of fuille 
ribbon the color of the dress. The Grecian 
bertha is formed of this ribbon and lace. <A lace 
frill surrounds the chatelaine bodice. Necklace 
and ear-rings of diamonds and red gold. Pro- 
vence roses in the corsage and coiffure. Long 
white kid gloves without buttons. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BED&.” 


V E do not hear that Memnon’s statue gave 

forth its melody at all under the rushing of 
the mightiest wind, or in response to any other 
influence, divine or human, than certain short- 
lived sunbeams of morning; and we must learn 
to accommodate ourselves to the discovery that 
some of those cunningly fashioned instruments 
called human souls have only a very limited range 
of music, and will not vibrate in the least under 
a touch that fills others with tremulous rapture 
or quivering agony. 


See the difference between the impression a 
man makes on you when you walk by his side in 
familiar talk, or look at him in his home, and 
the figure he makes when seen from a lofty his- 
torical level, or even in the eyes of a critical 
neighbor, who thinks of him as an embodied 
system or opinion rather than as a man. 





That is the great advantage of dialogue on 
horseback ; it can be merged any minute into a 
trot or a canter, and one might have escaped 
from Socrates himself in the saddle. 





The beginning of hardship is like the first 
taste of bitter food—it seems for a moment un- 
bearable; yet, if there is nothing else to satisfy 
our hunger, we take another bite, and find it 
possible to go on. 


The finest language, I believe, is chiefly made 
up of unimposing words, such as ‘‘ light,” “sound,” 
“stars,” ‘* music”—words really not worth look- 
ing at, or hearing, in themselves, any more than 
‘* chips” or ‘‘ sawdust :” it is only that they hap- 
pen to be the signs of something unspeakably 
great and beautiful. 


When death, the great Reconciler, has come, 
it is never our tenderness that we repent of, but 
our severity. 





There is no despair so absolute as that which 
comes with the first moments of our first great 
sorrow, when we have not yet known what it is 
to have suffered and be healed, to have despair- 
ed and to have recovered hope. 





What man of us, in the first moments of a 
sharp agony, could ever feel that the fellow-man 
who has been the medium of inflicting it did not 
mean to hurt us? In our instinctive rebellion 
against pain we are children again, and demand 
an active will to wreak our vengeance on. 





The mother’s yearning, that completest type 
of the life in another life which is the essence of 
real human love, feels the presence of the cher- 
ished child even in the base, degraded man. 





In our times of bitter suffering there are al- 
most always these pauses, when our conscious- 
ness is benumbed to every thing but some trivial 
perception or sensation. It is as if semi-idiocy 
came to give us rest from the memory and the 





dread which refuse to leave us in our sleep. 
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Hoods for Girls from 10 to 12 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Knitrep anv Crocuet Hoop wit 
Ficnu-Cotxar. The original is worked with six- 
fuld white zephyr worsted and medium-sized wooden 
needles. For the crown of the hood first work a 
straight piece six inches and a half wide and fourteen 
inches and a half long, beginning on one end with a 
foundation of 24 st. (stitch), and knitting in rounds, 
going back and forth, so that on both sides of the 
work, always alternately, five rounds appear all knit 
plain and five rounds all purled, each forming one 


strip. 





BreakFast Cap or Swiss Mus tin, Lace, 
AND BLUE RIBBON. 
For pattern and een see Supplement, 
igs. 33-35. 
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Fig. 1.—Knitrep AND CrocHEeT Hoop For Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 54. 


with blue worsted. This forms the trimming on the 
front of the hood. For the ruffle turned toward the 
back which rests on the crown make a foundation of 
40 st. with white worsted and coarse wooden needles, 
and on this knit in rounds, going back and forth, as 
follows : 1st round. —Always alternately t. t. 0. (thread 
thrown over), 1 p. (purled). 2d round.—Always al- 
ternately p. together the t.t. 0. and st. of the preced- 
ing round, t. t.o0. Then five rounds more like the 
second round. On the st. of the last round crochet 
one round of ch. (chain stitch) scallops, always fast- 
ening together the st. and t. t. o. with 1 se. (single 
crochet), then always 5 ch. Sew this ruffle on the 
crown of the hood as shown by the illustration. Gath- 
er the crown closely on the back edge. 
lar in the design of the crown from Fig. 54, Supple- 
ment, which gives one-half of the pattern for the col- 
lar, beginning on one under end with a foundation of 
23 st.; widen and narrow on the outer edges accord- 
ing to the pattern. Border the finished part of the 
collar on the outer edge, excepting the neck, first 
with one round of sc., then with one round of bar 
scallops, working on every second following st. of the 
preceding round always alternately 1 sc., 5 de. (double 
crochet). Besides this sew a ruffle similar to that on 
the crown to the outer edge of the collar, excepting 
the front edges and the neck. Gather the collar on 
the neck to suit the width of the crown, join the col- 





BreakFrast Cap or Swiss MUSLIN AND 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
0. 


The original counts 
' ten strips knit plain and nine 

j strips purled on the right side. 
After finishing this part take 
up the edge stitches at one 
side on the needle, and now 
knit lengthwise, going back 
and forth, one purled strip of 
five rounds and one plain strip 
of three rounds; then gather 
the st. of the last round ona 
Tunisian crochet needle, cast them off as in the Tunisian or Victoria stitch, 
and crochet three more pattern rows (consisting each of one round going 


Knit the col- ° 






































































Lammy YM 


Lizac Rrsgon. 


No. V., Figs. 29 and 3 


the back 


pattern). 


forward and one 
round going back- 
ward) in the same 
stitch. In the first 
round of the 2d 
and 3d_ pattern 
rows, however, 
double the number 
of stitches, taking 
up 1 st. each from 
the vertical and 
also from the hor- 
izontal st. of the 
preceding pattern 
row; cast off the 
third pattern row 


Tuite, AND GREEN Rippon. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 31 and 32, 


we 


\\ 


Ny 


Hcl NH 
UN 
MA 


Lapy’s Watkine Sut. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 41* and 41°. 


them slightly. 
collar on the back edge, and 
work it according to Fig. 53, 
Supplement (one-half of the 
Overseam 
crown and collar together on 
the neck, and bind the seam 
with blue silk ribbon, the 
projecting ends of which serve for strings. 
the hood all along the outer edge with one round of sc. and one round of 
close de., and for the trim- 
ming on the hood work a 
pointed strip. Knit this 
strip with white worsted 
and coarse steel knitting- 
needles 
wise, in rounds 
going back and 
forth, on a foun- 
dation of 6 st., 
all plain. 
point consists of 
22 rounds; 
the end of the 
2d and 5th-11th 
rounds widen 1 
st. each, and at 
the end of the 
14th-20th and 
the 22d rounds 
narrow | st. each. 


BrEAKFAST Cap oF Swiss MUSLIN AND 
a 
Pink CREPE DE CHINE. 


For description see Supplement. 


double crosswise, and over- 
seam both halves together on 
edge, gathering 
Begin the 


Nth Nite 


iN 


cross- 


Each 


at 


lar and crown, and bind the seam with blue silk rib- 
bon an inch wide, the ends of which project nine 
inches and three-quarters long and form the strings. 
Bows of blue silk ribbon complete the hood. 

Fig. 2.—Knitrep anp Crocuet Hoop witn 
SquaRE Coxtrar. This hood is also worked with 
sixfold white zephyr worsted and medium-sized wood- 
en needles in rounds, going back and forth, all knit 
plain. For the crown work lengthwise one straight 
strip seven inches and a quarter wide and nineteen 
inches and a quarter long, which is begun on the 
front edge. In the original this consists of 48 rounds 
on a foundation of 70 st. Fold the finished crown 


Yad \ 


BREAKFAST Cap oF Ficurep Swiss Mus.Lin 
AND CLARET RIBBON. 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 


the 


Border the crown and collar of 


Fig. 2.— KNITTED AND CrocHET Hoop ror Girt From 10 To 12 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 53. 


This widening and narrowing, however, should al- 
ways be done before the last st. cf the round. Slip 
the first st. of each round as if going to purl. When 
the pointed strip has gained the requisite length, 
darn the edge stitches at both sides with blue 
worsted, tie a tassel of three threads, an inch and 
three-quarters long, of similar worsted into the mid- 
dle of each point, and sew the trimming strip 
through the middle on the bar round on the outer 
edge of the hood. Form a box-pleat in the mid- 
dle of the back of the collar, fasten the points 
marked + on both halves of Fig. 53, Supplement, 
together, and trim the hood with bows of blue rib- 
bon and with white worsted tassels as shown by 
the illustration. 





FISH AND SAUCE. 


DISH known in Scotland as ‘‘ fish and sauce” 

is said to be very palatable when properly pre- 
pared. Fresh haddock are to be cleaned, and the 
heads, tails, and fins to be cut off. All of these 
latter are to be thoroughly boiled, to make stock. 
This, when done, is to be strained, and the liquid 
part, with the addition of a little flour mixed with 
cold water, butter, salt, and some chopped parsley, 
to be poured over the fish, which has been previ- 
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boiled in water. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marie.—The married pair leave the church imme- 
diately after the ceremony, and receive congratulations 
at home.—Wear gloves to match your traveling suit. 
A hat is quite as appropriate as a bonnet. 

L. L. B.—A basyue and over-skirt are more suitable 
for black silk than polonaises are, Elderly, and in- 
deed old, ladies wear over-skirts. 

E. H.—Your ideas of trimming are excellent. Use 
cashmere or silk for binding. The vest must be of 
the material used for trimming. 

Faancoiwe.—The pattern of a full dress toilette il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., will be a good guide 
for you. Substitute ruffies for the lace. 

Miss V. F.—We have not the pattern you want. 

M. H.—Trim your tan-colored silk with ruffies of a 
darker shade and velvet bands. 

Mus. L. W.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Mas. W. H.—It will require some ingenuity to cut a 
shirt, etc., from a pattern that is four or five inches too 
large. Spiral studs are worn with shirts fastened in 
front as well as with those fastened behind. You can 
easily change the pattern to open behind. Fifty cents 
will be returned you, as the entire set of patterns costs 
but 25 cents. 

Jutts4.—You failed to give your post-office address 
and to inclose sample.—Hoop-skirts, if worn at all, 
are very small, Flounced skirts made of hair-cloth 
are preferred. 

Mrs. J. L. C.—The Water-proof Cloak pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV., is the best model for 
you. 

Grrtrupe.—Your sample is blue épingeline. Make 
by the Double-breasted Redingote pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., and trim with bias bands of 
silk and fringe. 

Horace B.—We da not reply by mail.—Ermine boas 
and muffs will be worn this winter, but are not con- 
sidered the first choice for dressy furs since the intro- 
duction of silver-fox fur. 

Mrs. 8.—Blue cloth suits will be more worn than 
velveteen, 

Gyprsy.—Polonaises prevail for woolen goods; the 
over-skirt and basque for silks. Trimmed back 
breadths and apron fronts are very popular, but re- 
quire to be carefully made to look well. 

Paumetro.—W. e should be glad to oblige you, but it 

ible to give add in this c 

c A. J.—The practice of changing abruptly from the 
past to the present tense, and vice versa, is a common 
error, which should be carefully guarded against by 
young writers, and especiaily by translators. Your 
quotations are faulty in this particular. We wish also 
to say here to you, and to many others, that it is use- 
less to ask us to answer questions in the next Bazar. 
We endeavor to do justice to all our correspondents, 
but our letters are so numerous that they must often 








await their turn for weeks. Moreover, many of these | 


are repetitions of questions which have been already 
answered; to such questions we pay no attention, as 
this column is designed for the benefit of our constant 
readers. 

Manta Ronora.—A young lady with your accom- 
plishments ought to find little difficulty in obtain- 
ing a situation as governess in this country, where 
music, French, and German are almost indispensable 
adjuncts to education, though we fear that Polish will 
find few students. We regret that we can not aid you, 
however, except by advising you to advertise in our 
journals, and prosecute inquiries through friends and 
acquaintances, or through reliable school agencies. 

Ewmitiz.—We can not tell you how much you would 
be likely to earn as a copyist. We are under the im- 
preasion that it is a poorly paid business, though a few 
experts may earn good wages thereat. 











Tue History or a Great Enterprise.—In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, the original incorporators of 
the Witson Sewine-Maocging Company embarked in 
the manufacture of Sewing-Machines, and from that 
time to the present their time eaoag energy, and cap- 
ital have been employed in maki ng First-Class Sewing- 
Machines with varied success attending their efforts. 
It being their constant aim to produce a Shuttle or 
Lock-Stitch Machine that should be simple to handl 
durable as steel and iron could make it, with unlimited 
capacity, unexcelled by any other machine, regardless 
of name or price, and withal to — the price within 
the reach of all classes of people; and success has 
crowned their efforts in the production of the 
ted Witson Unper-Feep Suurr.e Sewine-Macumes, 
which combine all the Elegance, Simplicity, Durability, 
and Strength possible for any sewing-machine to attain, 
and they are the First and Only First-Class moderate 
z riced machines put in the market. Salesroom at 707 

roadway, New York, and in all other cities in the U. S. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. Dr. W. Tor- 
RENCE, New York, uses her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-stiteh Machine for her own family sewing, 
and, besides doing her house-work, earns more 
than a dollar per day as pastime. See the new 
Improvements aud Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
—[ Com. ] 














Coryvine Wukkt. 
vented ty ten 3 Ww "en patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

Seemettatenienieenien 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 
Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Ofer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 4 
At a small advance on cost of importation. *) 





the meaus of the newly in- | 


Have manufactured, expressly for the present 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


Silk and Merino 


UNDERWEAR, 


Gloves in every style, 


Including 
Buttons, Buttoners, and Cleaners. 
_REVILLON AND CHASSEUR BRACES. 
Silk and Cashmere Mufilers, 
Linen & Silk Handkerchiefs, 
With Initials and Monograms. 
London and Paris 
Sleeve Buttons, Studs, and Charms. 


Umbrellas and Canes, 
&e., &c., &C., 
ELEGANT for PRESENTS. 


637 BROADWAY. 


FALL ond WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usualterms. Send for 











Be Mire C U. C. THOMSON, se Fifth Ave.” NY 
“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN” jc. 


ticular “style” of some one or two rascally publishers to 
promise ~— framed engravings to subscribers and 
send none. The Star-Spangled Banner promises, and it 
sends AT ONOR, One of port 8 best 16-tint cenuINE chro- 
mos free, prepaid. In addition, you receive a largo Ie Led- 
sger-size illustrated paper a whole year, aLL For$l. Why 
b one cheated you? Why con- 
-demn any sn ney you know? The “Star-SpaneL_eD 
Banner” has been published for 10 years. Every news- 
man sells it. We refer to all the great News Co.’s, to 
“Oliver Ditson & Co., to the N.Y. Tribune, Toledo Blade, 
and all other yo pay rs or publishers. The Rogues’ 
Corner exposes mugs, oy and Swindlers. It 
aves money to mpeg wy public. hile we are attacked and 
slandered by rogues, rascals, and es we oes youa 
large family paper, a chromo unequal for $1. 
We guarantee satisfaction, or we give sony your money. 
“Only $1. Specimens 6 cts. Agents wan’ mplete 
% Outat” free. Do you pars to try it for 1873? 
send your Getier and sate secure cure pel oPNER. 
dress STAR-SPAN' 


SHOPPING. 


ou oct tion for Ladies prompt! —, by 

fers G ARKER, 48 Sixth Ave. City. Se 

to adore containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





80, 


cg tier ear. Ad- 
le, N. H. 











ILLUSTRATED WORK for Jan 1873, now 
‘out. Issued as a Quarterly. The four numberssent 
tto any address by mail for 25 cents. The richest and 
most instructive Illustrated and Descriptive Floral 
‘ruide ever issued. You will miss it if you order 
‘Seeds before seeing Briacs & Bro.’s QuARTERLY. 
We chall com: on quality of Seed and 

tices and siv?s of packets. Our “CaLENDAR AD- 
‘VANCE SHEET AND Price List For 1873” sent free. 


A RR SRS 
Address BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
RocHESTER, N. Y. 


SSS 











FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Mr. LEON CENDRIER (designer from Paris). New 
and select assortment, suitable for spring and summer 
trade. Instruction eggs sent by mail on receipt of 
$1 00. Send for oe runping done for the ‘a 
} Madame L. CENDRIER, leecker St., N. Y. 


seme 





FOR $75. 


2 Bands.............0..-.@ $0 313. .$0 75 





2 ie Coats...... cocccccccccce@ 900.... 40 
2 Flannel Skirta...............2.@ 250.... 500 
6 Linen Shirts................ ---@ 100.... 600 
4 Night Dresses... cocecee @ 2.... 900 
BG WNOB Lc. «0s 0 ccagecects pose ae 250.. ‘10 00 
1 Calico Wrapper... ccccvansedscetecvesess & OD 
@ Day Dresses....... néuteas ees 400... 8 00 
TIE. fee weescciea Saalvadspawes soppevsecare © 00 
1 Basket Furnished ............ eseceimesee 500 
6 Pairs Socks.............0+06..-@ 0 6234.. 3 75 
2 Cambric Skirts . sctgoaaere's Ssanes @ 150.... 300 
> 6 CREE oop <5 -@ 200 400 


1 “Eureka” Diaper.... 
A set of Linen ee ‘ 





v@ 050.... 100 
respncien eg 
$75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robes “‘B” for $100, and “‘C” for $125, sent by mail if 


ired. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
{Bron St. cor. Chrystie St. 


FURS.. HURS. HPURS. 
jf WHORES, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 


Are now offering, to close the season, previous to 
taking their semi-annual inventory, 


GENUINE SABLE, SILVER FOX, 
ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, 
CHINCHILLA, MINK AND SEAL SETS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, &c., 
At 25 per Cent. Less than the Cost of Importation. 
Also, 

PARIS AND CITY MADE 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, &c., 

BELOW THE COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


_— e —- - gg ng Bag omg in 
ce Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, ce wi 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, nee, ac.” 














Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Potters is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and ce posers ee ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arran; y 
understood by those not pied to geen their 


own ents. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 


good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 

uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 

ers in the country, all under the supervision 
bj Mr. Moschcowitz, a a who stands at the. 
head of his ade a who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New heey highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to ion. We 
have ong J prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 


azar has no parallel, an offer in x whieh thousands of 
families will be benefi will, we trust, be eo 
means of —_ much to the comfort and yam od 


every household. We are confident that this a 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in 
AMES M‘CALL & -_— 
543 Broadway, New York. 


over a gundred (50 poe Poel ates, representin; § the 

— and New York fashions, 

Each Shae? = viminetel described, with directions 

for cutting, m: g, and > ss at the least possible 

= nse. Lag arments represented are for goes 
boy: little children. The polonaises an 


ovenai i “ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. e Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book fo ‘or dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for a or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garménts represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAYS 


pear! and those intending useful 
GIFTS oF ANY of thelr rit asses 





—_—— panier: ors ot Gin or irises poe pal 


thera ous an Agente aa pF sme mg 
Bens OW & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 


Ww: WANT EVERY LADY who reads — 
r to try one of 
LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 
Of ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE-PAPER. 
Thousands all over the country use them. They con- 
tain just what a lady — for ——_ use, and have 





no equal in quality and rnp ia We stamp her 1n1TIAL 
or PET name on t and mail ee Lf on receipt 
of One Dollar. A. K. 


Box EO1i i Becceh. 
‘6 Best in the Market.” 








LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
“ =~ Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and geome mgs Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave,; 218 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Bikth A Ave. 

Wuoursae.—Chas, H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Anenne; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., iio William St. ; Frase! 

20 Beckman St.; G. S. Crawford & Co., ito Fulton St. 
A.C, ag Manufacturer 
40 Third Avenue, New York. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 





J? 





ASH W ORTE’S 
SIX-CORD 


SPOOL .COTTON. 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 


Augx. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


The most durable pianos. 

ATHUSHEK Ftd a omg — 
The finest touc'! action. 

PIANO MF’G CO. The purchasers delighted. 
New Haven,Conn. The pamphlets sent free. 


A GREAT OFFER! JANUARY! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadwa: ay New York, 

diapose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
a of first-class maker ing Waters’, at ex= 
mely low prices for cash, during this 
Monte. New ona Jirst-class PIANOS, modern 
improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERTO 
Pa RLOR ORGANS are the most ro in es “so 

perfect in tone ever Prices low for cash. 

trated Catalogues mailed. 

















8, includ 





DANIEL ND. YOUMANS, {7?°x"y"" 


is te a 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
em, look just as as new. It will not rub 

off or ome when wet. ftens the leather. 
No Lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

ss sd ee F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 





REAL LACES 





CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &c. Cheapest in 
the count Send for fail Winter Price-List to 
EHRICHDS baler et oy of FASHION. 
289 Eighth Avenue, N. ty: 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


HREE PAIR of BEST 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES 

for $2 75. All Colors and Sizes. Single pair sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 00. 

PT AYLOR'S BAZAAR, 858 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 











Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 





cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp ‘or evidence, 





MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


by the most eminent ph — 
V Sold by Druggists pot ion U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole aun, 
15 South William Street, New York. RR 


iN FAW TF BS. 
M AGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 


942 BROADWAY. 











Send Stamp for Designs. 


0 THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 
male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 
ment at home, day or pms a capital required ; full 
instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 
mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
NG & CO.,16 ‘Courtlandt St., New Yor! 


BIG MONEY! = 


AGENTS’ outfit free. J. R. 
Read! Read! The Young Mothers’ Book, Asknews rs ag'ts. 





sent 7 gk 





HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, O. 0. 
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1829. CHARTER. PERPETUAL. 


FRANELIN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


1872, 


sy 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, - - - - + $400,000 00 
Accrued Surplus and Premiums, 2,916,316 88 


Cash Assets, November 30, 1872, 


Premiums, October, 1872, - 
Premiums, November, 1872, < 


$3,316,316 88 
$252,780 70 
301,876 64 
$554,657 34 


Amount insured in the Burned 


District, Boston, - - - $458,196 00 
Amount insured on Outskirts of 
same, - - = = 39,500 00 


It has been definitely ascertained that $2000 will 
cover all claims upon the last item, while salvages 
already determined indicate a net loss of not over 


$400,000. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, Pres't. 
GEORGE FALES, Vice-President. 
J. W. McALLISTER, Second Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO, M. REGER, Secretary. 
SAML. W. KAY, Assistant Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 243 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. F. REGER, Manager. 


The Agents of the Franx.in throughout the U.S. 
number nearly 1000. 


MAIR. HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 

32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 














LONG SINGLE CURLS. 


oo Hair (naturally curly), only. . 8 = 
6 “ “ “ “ “ 4 50 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
2 New York Clty. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

ea answered by inclosing ‘two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 








No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
For sale by A. T. STEWART & CO., New York; and 
at the works of the manufacturers, 
Bititnes & Spenoer Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
Ww, USEFUL, VALUABLE! i 
home enjoyment , improvement. Fay 
iNetratione and naming tices: x 






CRAND 


NE 
Rai Devoted 








making Fret or Seroll Work, with 
1 parlor requisites, viz.; Bird 





Important to Ladies.—rhrovgh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & Co., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 





=Tesents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Sond 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere, 
Address 
ASENTs WANTED for Great Fires ot 
ing Fire, Sates, Fire-Proof Buildings, Bank V: 
ae. "Htustrate 
Cakes, Address Worthington, 












: CASHMF 


COLGATE & Co’s 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 





LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 




















SS Wis ; 
SSA 


stamp. 


Address 


Send for Specimen Copies (free) of 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion, 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Culture of 
Flowers for the Flower Garden and Plants for Window Gardenin 
or indoor ornament. Has an abundance of pictorial Home Read- 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. 

Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Work, 
Fashion, Dress, Home Comforts and ye nee also, good hints 
to young people on Manners, Society, Se 
ment, Courtship, Marriage, &c. 

Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. 7 

t#- Window Gardening, a new book, bry ey! illus- 
sat. trated, devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers, and 
= doors; also, ee: Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations, 
Se) 250 Engravings. ic 
S t#- Prospectus and Premium Lists free for P. 0. 


f-Improvement, Amuse. 
Club Agents wanted every where, 


ulbs for in- 


e $150. Book-stores have it. 


s@- 100 Papers at Club Rates.—Send stamp for List. 
¢2~ Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 


LADIES’? CABINET, Box 2445, N.Y. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK 


FIRESIDE 
COMPANION. 


The Great Story Paper of America, and the Best Popular, 
Illustrated, Family Newspaper. 


Splendid Announcements for 1873. 
A NEW STORY BY EDMUND YATES, 


ENTITLED, 


Aa BAD LL. OX. 
Humorous Articles by Petroleum V. Nasby. 


A NEW STORY BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


ARTICLES FOR WOMEN 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL AND ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


These distinguished authors, with the following list of old favorites, who have made the FIRESIDE 
COMPANION heretofore so popular, have all been engaged for the new year: 


Mrs. Sumner Hayden, ing Randall Comfort, Bricktop, 

Gare Bercy. int & Py oe &- L: Fro 
ary ace Halpine, aptain Carleton, ‘on. astor. 

Elizabeth Dudley, Ss. Wy. Pearce, 3 oha Elderkin. 


A SERIES OF SHORT ARTICLES BY POPULAR AMERICAN WRITERS. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES ON PARLOR GAMES AND HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
Parlor Theatricals, Charades, Magical Delusions, Scientific Experiments, Legerdemain, Divining Oracles, 
Card Games, etc., including all that is humorous, droll, and amusing, in the whole range of games. 

During 1873 the FIRESIDE COMPANION willcontain Waore New and Powerful 
Continued Stories than have ever appeared in any American paper. Our arrangements 


+ 


for the new year surpass all previous efforts; the vastly increased circulation of THE FIRESID 
PANION te o upon a scale of unexampled liberality. 


bling us to 





p ur 


COM- 


Short Stories, Sketches, Poetry and Biography: Answers to Correspond- 


ents, FKlumerous Articles, Reading for the 


ittle Folks, Fashionable Chit- 


Chot for the Ladies, and other interesting departments, will be maintained without regard to 


expense. 


We endeavor to make THE FIRESIDE COMPANION the best, most useful, and most desirable 


paper in America. 


OUB TERMS FOR 1873._NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


One Year—Single Copy......... . 
One Year—Two Copies............2ceeceeees 


ececcccces $3 00 | One Year—Four Copies ($2.50 each). ......$1 
5 00 | One Year—Eight Copies............2.....- 20 00 


0 00 
0 


Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at one time, will be entitled toa copy FREE. Getter 


up of Clubs can 


rward add single copies at $2.50 each. Specimen copies sent free. 


GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher, 


84 Beckman Street, New York. 





$5 to 90 perdey! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


{WK LEY yee TIM Cy CHINE 
\ ake » — mn) 
Manufactured by the Florence Sewin: 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! 
needle! A Chitd can run it. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinktry Knitrtina Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


PRU k 








Mach. Co. 
as but one 








5290. 








through Agents: all of whom make 

100 per ct. profit, We have 

no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 

lies at Factory price, and warrant 

e le Years. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over §QO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


“* y. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


1 5 THE NURSERY. A Montuty 
e Magazine for Younarst Reapers. Su- 
perbly Illustrated. §~ Send stamp for a sample 
number. NOW is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OOST, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


““ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


















HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER'S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienc 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 


Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the —T price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the — in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 


St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


‘THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


and University 








 AREPURE AND THEIR X 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING. 


es 





ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fit any Fieure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, tuk NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTUEKR BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
oo by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...............05 No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ = 3 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WOME ON dcacddusidénddduadecessendicedacce * 


BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, 


from 8 to 15 years old)....-.......ceeeeeees 83 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night a Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 35 
ADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ss 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
GAT ONE GEN oo ickceesccacsdececuaccanas “<a 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
Moo oO eee 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE VL. 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers) $ 








teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt.......... 13 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... 21 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.............ssse00s “« 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAIL 

from 4 to 12 years old) 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

aaeen Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 7 


cirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “« 2 


‘ Ee ee “ 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 12 tod yearsold) ** 39 


years O1d)........seeeeeeseeeeee eT ae © 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ * 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

irl from 5 to 15 years old)... .........2+-6-- “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

WINGS BU ce ccadaccdenseecssascandudsdcesess « 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Bound GRE ...ccccccccsccccccnccccccceseces « 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT....... * 51 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Sujt, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 












ang linen dia 
“~s roof. yas 
La d 
Tx, aa H. G. Ni an 8 
I NP GiGi Sores’ “Ask for EUREKA. See stam 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. ‘Agents wanted, 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 





R. 
Harprr’s Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Macazinr, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarpEr’s 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

ine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
wane Pete cele antl Bear, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 

Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is spect- 
fied, it is understood that the subseri for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume; for the W eekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvretistne tN Harrrr’s WREKLY AND 
Hanerr’s Bazar. 
Ha: "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 

Aw engaged young gen- 
tleman got senor — 
out of a little scrape wit 
his intended. - She taxed 
him with having . kissed 
two ladies at some 
at which she was not 


eleven, and lonaned off 
her pout, He not ex- 
lain that one was nine- 
roa and the other two 
Wasn't it 





—_——a———— 

It makes all the differ- 
ence if you put Dr. before 
instead of after a man’s 
name. 


ee 

“Tis not a day or two 
shows us a man,” remarks 
Mrs. Emily Iago. 
woman, know a famil. 
in which there was an ol 
nraiden lady,,who by the 
united voice of every bod: 
was declared “ the swee'’ 
est old lady in the world.” 
Yet the family did noth- 
ing but quarrel. en 
she became extinct, so did 
all the quarreling. 


———_.>—_——_ 

Be temperate in diet— 
our first parents ate them- 
selves out of house and 
home. 


—— 
A Sroox-1n’ Trapr—Ho- 
siery. ; 





Hints To Masquerap- 
zns.—A tall, slim fellow 
is in trouble. He wants 
to know what character to 
assuthe at a masquerade, 
A fashionable journal advises him to braid his legs and 
as a whip-lash ; roll himself round and round a few 
zeh times and go as a rell of tape; wrap himself in 
the national flag and go as a barber's pole; bristle 
his Hair up and go as a whitewash brush; swallow a 
few marbles and go as a rattle-box ; put an insulator 
into his mouth and go as a telegraph pole; or walk 
in on ‘his hands as a pair of scissors. 


—_—_.—___ 
WHAT WILL SHE DO WITH IT? 

At.an English Christmas cattle-show a ‘“silver- 
mounted claret ing was taken by a cow.” No one will 
grudge the cow this or any other distinction which its 
merits and good conduct deserve, but it is not easy 
to see what pleasure or benefit such an animal (strict- 
ly teatotal in its habits) can derive from the possession 
of a claret jug. Claret is not the usual beverage of 
cows, and even if it were, the jugs which hold it are so 
constructed that it would be impossible for those 
creatures to‘drink out of them; and the mere con- 
templation of a claret jug, silver mountings and all, 
must be a matter of indifference even to the most 
high-bred cows. Altogether, one feels that a new 
wooden pail; filled with ordinary fresh-water, would 
have been a far more useful present, 


—_.—__——_ 
. GENTLEMEN AT LARGE. 
m. ~ cg Bill, I say, show us the skeleton in your cup- 


ard. 

Buiuu. “I ain’t a-got no skellinton in ne’er a cup- 
board, but (indicating his waistcoat pocket with his 
thumb) ’ere’s a bunch of skellinton-keys !” 


———_—_. 
A nap Grass vor THE Eyrs—Your sixth glass of hot 
brandy-and-water. 


—————_>——__— 

To Sprxsters any Orners.—We advise all young 
women to marry gardeners, if possible, for then they 
ate stre to be well off, for the gardener gets his 
(mush)rooms cheap, makes his own beds (his wife can 
+4 out and get some chars), seta his own (vege)tables, 

as lots of. pana(ies) and (Hower) pots and (ra)dishes ; 
and as for food and drink, he is never at a loss, for he 
is sure to have cowa(lips) and phlox of all kinds, mus- 
tard and pepper cress, (seak)ale, Port(ulaca), (holly)- 
hock, shrwhb(s), and ere | of picotee(s) (Pekon tea), 
and (most important of all) abundance of cole(wort). 


Vauitine Amartion.—A rope-dancer lately applied 
to the magistrate of a little town in Switzerland for 
permission to porters within his jurisdiction. The 
magistrate refused, ob- 
serving that the country 
was overrun with mount- 
ebanks. “But,” said 
the dancer, “I am 
not one of the common 
class; here is a proof of 
my superiority.” With 
these words he_ leaped 
completely over the head 
of the magistrate, and this 
feat of agility gained him 
= indulgence he applied 
or. 


—————— 


“ A bumper at parting,” 
as the drunken man said 
when he ran up against 
the post. 


—_——»——_— 
Woman was made from 

a rib-bone: she loves rib- 

bon(e)s to this day. 


catieheneeeipanetens 

A publisher. gave a very 
g reason for preferring 
deceased authors to living 
ones. He said that the 
former’ never: kept him 
waiting for copy. 

A lame soldier halts 
when he marches. 


— 

Lixg ovres Like.—Not 
always: nothing like a 
smart shower for spoiling 
a smart bonnet. 


——__~>_—_—. 
Mr. Gladstone (in his 
beautiful valedictory ad- 
dress to the University 
of Edinburgh) mentioned 
that among the Greeks 
ugliness was regarded as 
a kind of sin. I have 
heard strong-minded la- 
dies assert that in Amer- 
ica there exists a similar 
superstition. 


An Erreotive Pract 
(preck) Maker—A bull in 
a china-shop. 


—— 

The new mode of coif- 
fure, better known as the 
chignon, is now described 
oles knobby head of 
hair.” 





Mrs. Fitzsrowne. ‘Oh dear, Doctor! I could not permit that. 
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TAKING IT FOR GRANTED. 
ENGAGING PHOTOGRAPHER. “ Just look a little Pleasant, Miss! Think of ’Jm!” 


“Ua hookohora e ko kiaaina o Oahu, J.-Kaona 
ma kahi o J. Kaaukai ka mea i make iho nei.”— 
Honolulu (Sandwich Islands) Polynesian. We hope 
the reader will Geeply ponder the important fact 
stated in the above, It is to be considered strictly 
confidential. 


That was a sly old Scotchman who, on —— a 
very young wife, was rallied by his friends on the in- 
equality of their ages. ‘She will be near me,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ to close my een.” ‘* Weel,” remarked another 
of the party, “‘I’ve had twa wives, and they opened 


; my-een,” 














































HIGH LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Doctor. “I am pleased to say, Mrs. Fitzbrowne, that I shall be able to Vaccinate your Baby from a very Healthy Child of your Neighbor, Mrs. Jones—" 
We do not care to be mixed up with the Joneses in any way.” 





“One ought every day,” 
Says Goethe, «6, at least to 
hear a little song, read a 


ood poem, see a fine = 
ure, and, if possible, 
speak a few, reasonable 


words.” -I always do this. 
I sing and read something 
of my own, look into my 
glass, and-- remark how 
very superior I am to the 
rest of creation. 


THEATRICAL MAXIMS. 


A stick on the boards is 
. no stay-for a theatre. 
caul is said by nauti- 
‘cal folk to prevent a man 
from drowning ; but when 
an actor gets a call, it is 
generally a sign that he 
will go down. 
r The man who comes on 
~ _ “the ‘stage exactly at his 
cue is prompt;. but the 
man who does not come 
on at all is prompter. 
How absurdly are —_ 
named on the stage! The 
man who can barely get 
his bread on it is spoken 
of as ‘‘ a souper.” 
rr 








What two classes of 
aupers are best known 
n the Indies ?—The East 
Indy-gent and the West 
Indy-gent. ~~. 
—_o———— 


Snooxine Crueity.—A 
small boy, while loitering 
on an errand in the neigh- 
borhood of a pillar-box, 
observed an old gentle- 
man of seemingly _hu- 
mane appearance deliber- 
ately dispatching a letter. 

he inhuman murder was 
reported to the authori- 
ties, and the police are on 
the track. 


—_—~>__—_ 

Ovr Eyrs!—A_ young 
lady who let her lids drop 
on being spoken to ten- 
derly by a young gentle- 
man is anxious to recover 

them, and offers a handsome reward for their resto- 
ration. A nautical gentleman of her acquaintance 
assures her that they could not have been properly 
lashed or they would not have been lost. 


—_—_——=—_—- 
PEOPLE YOU OBJECT TO MEET. 

Mr. Whiner, who never sees you without eee 
very fat you’ve grown, or how very pale you loo! 

Mr. Humdrum, who, when in society, confines his 
conversation to the changes of the weather and the 
rising price of coal. 

Mrs. Dawddler, who, if you meet her in the Park, 
bo pretty sure to ask you to carry her fat lap-dog for 

er. 

Mr. Quaver, who raves about the music of the future, 
and never says a word of sense about the music of the 


resen 

. Captain Blusterham, who bellows out your name 
when he meets you in the street, and shakes you by 
the hand till he nearly wrings your fingers off. 

Mr. Wheezer, who fancies that he is an invalid, and 
explains to you the symptoms of his latest ailment. 

Mr. Harduppe, who, upon the strength of old school- 
féllowship, will never miss a chance of borrowing five 
dollars of you. . 

Mr. Borer, who even now discusses the merits of the 
Tichborne case. 

Messrs. Sawbones and Pilgarlic, who, when they hap- 
pen to meet at dinner, invariably talk shop together, 
and take away your appetite. 

Mr. Jeremiah Doldrums, who thinks he has a griev- 
ance against one of your best friends, and takes you 
by the button-hole in order to explain it. 

Baron Munchausen, Junior, who was once captured 
by the brigands, and every time he sees you embellishes 
the incident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cadger, who, if you invite them for a 
day or two, always come provided with luggage for a 


fortnight. ° 


Domrstio ARCHITECTURE.—Houses are run up in a 
few weeks by landlords, and run down by tenants 


ever after. ° 


A German settler in Ohio, found guilty of selling 
liquor contrary to law, and sentenced to be impris- 
oned in the county jail for thirty days, protested as 
follows: ‘‘Chail! Go to chail! Mego tochail! But 
I can’t go! Dere’s my piziness—my pakery. Who 
oy eee tas ces . n sol : —. — 
his eyes about the court ap’ ingly, they fell upon 

w the good-natured face of 
jolly Chris Ellwaner, a fel- 
low-countryman, who had 

no ‘ piziness,” and forth- 
with a brilliant idea struck 
him. Turning to the 
judge, he said, in sober 
earnest: ‘‘Dere’s Chris 
Eliwaner! He’s got nod- 
ings todo. Send him!” 

——_—~————_. 

Parnrun Suspense — 

Hanging. 


—_>—_— 

Apvice Gratis. — Two 
things you should never 
borrow:. Trouble, and a 
copy of the Bazar. The 
former will be sure to 
come; the latter can be 
had for the paltry sum of 
ten cents. 


—_—————— 

Matarrorrana.—Our e8- 
teemed friend Mrs. Mala- 
prop has been making 
what she terms a tower on 
the Continent. She was 
especially delighted with 
the good monks of St. 
Bernard, where, she says, 
she supped in the refrac- 
tory, and found it much 
more cozy than a bustling 
salamander. 
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FORECASTS. 

Should it rain next week 
we are likely to have wet 
weather; but if, on the 
contrary, it holds up, dry 
weather will probably be 
the consequence. 

During the whole of 
next week—indeed, till the 
end of the month—the sun 
will rise every morning 
and set every night. | 

If there is much wind 
we may look out for 
squalls. 

> — 

WHEN FOUND MAKE A 
Nore or 1t.—What notes 
compose the most favorite 
tunes; and how many 
tunes do they compose ?— 
Bank-notes; they make 
for-tunes. 
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